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EDITORIALS: ANNOUNCEMENT OF EARLY NEGOTIATIONS 
; ROOSEVELT ON THE RUN? 576 for a trade pact between Great Britain and the United 
. States indicates that the details of an agreement have 
CARELESS CESS 577 been all but settled. “Informal” negotiations have been 
0 POLITICS VERSUS HOUSING 578 | under way for many months, and the broad outlines of 
i ao the pact are already discernible. It is probable that Britain 
DIXIE REJECTS LYNCHING By Virginius Dabney 579 will grant the United States the privileges which are now 


reserved for the dominions under the empire-preference 
system in return for the most substantial reductions in 
the American tariff yet to be granted. Subsequent agree- 
ments with the dominions are expected to consolidate 


WHAT NEXT IN FRANCE? By Robert Dell 580 


\ STEEL MAN O.K.’s THE C. 1. O. By Louis Adamic 582 


\MERICAN MONEY IN MEXICO the arrangement. Behind this move lies an interesting 

, By L. O. Prendergast 585 and significant theory: that the best way to combat the 
threat of the dictatorships is to strengthen the economic 

ISSUES AND MEN By Oswald Garrison Villard 588 structure of the democracies. A reduction in trade bar- 

| ; riers is not only calculated to stimulate prosperity within 
BOOKS AND THE ARTS: the countries immediately concerned but to forge a strong 
LIPPMANN AGONISTES By Max Lerner 589 bond between them. As economic strategy, the wisdom 


of the plan is beyond dispute. For years economists have 
REPORTING WASHINGTON : - —— “- >: ied 
been advocating precisely this sort of action. As high 
By Oswald Garrison Villard 990 political strategy it also has its merits, but in no sense is 
QO | e.s.P. By G.S. Anders 592 it a substitute for a positive political program to stop 
fascist aggression. There is real danger that our world 


| A SS Ty a Se a may tumble about us before we have an opportunity to 
THOREAU REVISITED By Odell Shepard 594 enjoy the benefits of long-range economic collaboration. 
DRAMA: THE MERCURY THEATER x 
By Joseph Wood Krutch 594 


THE MAYORS OF 150 AMERICAN CITIES SEE 
EcorDS By B. H. Haggin 596 a hard winter ahead. The shadow of increasing unem- 
ployment hung heavy over their annual conference in 





) THE ARTS: THE CANDID CAMERA 
_| By Douglas Haskell 597 Washington last week, and the necessity for large federal 
relief funds was the theme of the session. The conference 
issued a proclamation calling for a study and a solution 
Editors of the problem of unemployment; without a dissenting 
FREDA KIRCHWEY MAX LERNER vote it resolved that “the WPA must increase its em- 
Literary Editor Associate Editor ployment quota,” asked for a clear definition of the 
MARGARET MARSHALL MAXWELL S. STEWART terms “employabie”’ and “unemployable, ”’ and directed 


its executive committee to make a survey of conditions 
with specific recommendations to be made at the regular 
session of Congress in January. The cities, faced with 


Dramatic Critic 
JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


= the prospect of hungry thousands on their doorsteps, are 

Publisher impelled to emphasize what budget fanciers like to for- 

FREDA KIRCHWEY get, that relief is a national problem and that it can be 

Hugo Van Arx, Business Manager and Director of Circulation. minimized only at the peril of public welfare and public 
Muriel C. Gray, Advertising Manager. peace. In general the first-hand and bitter experience of 





the past seven years has turned the country’s mayors, 
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regardless of their local political affiliations, into ardent 
advocates of adequate relief, and work relief at that, low- 
cost housing, and other enlightened policies. They seem 
also on the way to realizing the importance of labor and 
its well-being in the larger scheme of community well- 
being. The mayors’ conference passed a resolution calling 
upon the C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. to adjust their 
differences in the public interest; and even the most con- 
servative of them may have seen the relevance to the 
problem of relief of J. Warren Madden's strictures on 
the frequent “‘conniving” of city officials to frustrate 
labor laws in the interest of employers, and particularly 
his criticism of cities which have invited runaway shops 
to exploit local labor to the detriment not only of civil 
rights but of community living standards. 


x 


THERE IS SOMETHING LUDICROUS IN THE 
stampede of Congress to tear down the corporate-tax 
structure. And it is ironic that the wrecking should be 
most loudly demanded by the people who are clamoring 
most for a balanced budget. Our mathematics may be at 
fault, but it is difficult for us to see how the cause of a 
balanced budget will be advanced by wiping out five or 
six hundred million dollars in taxes, which is the esti- 
mate of the revenue loss that will follow the repeal of 
the undistributed-profits tax. The group that are pressing 
for tax repeal are in a curious situation. They would 
actually prefer the repeal of the capital-gains tax, but they 
have to concentrate their fire on the undistributed-profits 
tax because the latter offers a good opportunity for its 
opponents to pose as defenders of the small and inde- 
pendent business man. That is what they are doing now, 
and with a good chance of success. The President has an 
opportunity to stiffen the resistance against this drive 
by insisting that whatever concessions are granted to cor- 
porations be granted also to partnerships and individuals; 
and that if corporations are allowed to pile up untaxed 
surpluses, the non-corporate forms of business activity 
be allowed to do the same. 


* 


THE SENATE'S FILIBUSTER AGAINST THE 
anti-lynching bill represents political reaction and hypoc- 
risy at their lowest point. The Southern Democratic 
Senators who oppose the bill have been acting ostensibly 
not only in behalf of the sacred principle of states’ 
rights but to speed up the ‘real business’’ of the special 
session. They want Congress to “quit wasting time.” 
Has it occurred to Senators Bailey, George, and Connally 
that an excellent time-saving device would be a prompt 
vote on the anti-lynching bill? We have an idea that it 
has occurred to them; but they know too that seventy 
Senate votes are already lined up for the measure and 
that it stands an excellent chance of being passed. So 
they throw the hours away talking about the shocking 
delays involved in debating a controversial issue like the 
use of federal powers to suppress lynching. The South, 
however, is not to be judged by the Senators from Texas, 
North Carolina, and Georgia. Virginius Dabney’s article 
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in this issue shows how widespread is the support fo, , 
federal anti-lynching measure; while a recent Gally, 
poll indicates not only that 72 per cent of the pe ol 
throughout the nation favor the Wagner-Van Nuys bil 
but that 57 per cent in the South feel the same way 
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ALTHOUGH THE DETAILS OF LORD HALIFAxs 
talks with Hitler are still unknown, it is evident tha 
they have failed to turn Germany from its main obje. 
tives. Hitler has cleverly refused to commit himself 9 
his possible course of action in the event of an Italiay. 
British war, and has given no indication of abandoninp 
his ambitions in Eastern Europe. In a speech at Augsburp 
after the conclusion of the talks he reasserted his dema; 
for colonies, though there had been reports that he wa 
willing to withdraw this demand if Britain were prepare: 
“to respect the vital rights and needs of Germany ip 
Europe.” While this is presumably farther than even the 
Simon-Halifax wing of the Conservative Party is willing 
to go, some sort of a ‘‘deal’’ is by no means out of tly 
question. Leading Tories are known to have urged Cham. 
berlain to sacrifice France, if necessary, for the sake of 
an Anglo-German agreement. An even larger wing of 
the party is determined to force France to repudiate th 
Franco-Soviet agreement as a condition of continued 
support. At the moment, however, the danger is not s 
much that Britain will immediately accede to Hitler; 
demands as that it will continue to be confused and 
impotent in the face of the ever-darkening war clouds 
in the Far East. Although the reports that the Sovie 
Union is tapering off its aid to Spain were prompt 
denied, it cannot be doubted that Moscow has been in 
creasingly disturbed by developments in China. Any 
weakness or vacillation on the part of Britain increase 
the danger that the war in the Far East will develop into 
a world conflict. 


x 


THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE WILL NOW BE 
added to the long list of futile attempts to stem the tide 
of international anarchy. That it has failed is beyond dis 
pute. In condemning Japan's aggression in China it con 
tributed nothing that had not already been achieved by 
the League’s action. It has served merely to convince ag 
gressors and would-be aggressors of what they were i: 
ready sure—that the democracies will not pull togethet 
even to protect their own interests. In the past few yeas 
it has become fashionable to berate the British govert 
ment for the unaccountable shortsightedness of its for 
eign policy. But in this case it is impossible to mukt 
Britain the scapegoat. Responsibility for the fiasco @ 
Brussels lies equally on the steps of the White House. Tht 
conference was summoned because the League powers # 
cepted the President's Chicago speech at its face valut 
It was believed that the United States had at last reached 
the point where it saw the necessity for positive joist 
action to check aggression. There is every indication thi 
Great Britain and France were prepared to accept a0 
program the United States might suggest. But instead of 
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furnishing leadership in a plan “to quarantine aggres- 
Bors, the United States, through its anachronistic neu- 
¢ ‘trality legislation, has blocked the one practical proposal 
ys bil [E brought before the conference—that of rendering posi- 
7 tive aid to China. True, the French have similarly capitu- 
lated in closing the frontier of Indo-China. But there is 

4 vast and important distinction between refusal to take 

FAX E ynilateral action which might lead to war, and failure to 

ths ‘rate in collective measures to preserve peace. 
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Italian. @ WHAT WE SHALL PAY IN OUR HOMES FOR 
lon vs and electricity in the coming years may be decided 
gsbur JF _ soon by the Supreme Court. Recently it heard a brilliant 
lemanj ™ argument by Oswald Ryan, general counsel of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, urging a reversal of the em- 
epared JF phasis that it has given since Smythe vs. Ames in 1898 to 
iny io the doctrine that public-utility rates should be set on a 
the IE valuation determined by the cost of reproducing the 
willing [J properties new. There can be little doubt even in con- 
of the servative circles that Mr. Ryan was right in calling such 


Cham (Ea rate base administratively impractical and economically 
ike of & illogical. But it is a good deal to hope that the court 
ing of will reverse its trend and adopt instead the “prudent in- 
ate the I vestment”’ rule which Justice Brandeis has been advocat- 
tinued ing in historic dissenting opinions over the past twenty 
not of years. The case before the court now is the Pacific Gas 
litle’: & and Electric case. It turns on the question whether the 


-d and ff California state commission denied due process of law 
clouds & in ordering a rate reduction without giving adequate 
Sovie F weight to the utility’s evidence on ‘reproduction cost.”’ 
»mptly JF In June of this year, in the same case, the court divided 
en in four to four, with Justice Sutherland not voting. The 

Any case has now been reopened. The counsel for the com- 


creases F pany, Warren Olney, Jr., spent some anxious moments 
yp into JF answering questions by Justices Hughes and Stone as to 
why the company felt it had been denied due process 
when it had had an unhampered chance to present testi- 
mony. Justice Black’s vote, which will undoubtedly be on 
W BEM the liberal side, should make the decision five to three 
ne tide JF for the government on the due-process issue. But there 
ad dis F is every probability that the court will make its decision 
it con: on narrow grounds, and that we shall have to wait some 
ved by time before the prudent-investment doctrine of rate val- 
ice ag (uation is stamped with judicial approval. 
ere al: 
ygethet x 
y yeas A JUDGE RATHER THAN A JURY FOUND 
overt: JF James H. Rand and Pearl L. Bergoff not guilty of violat- 
ts for J ing the Byrnes law, which forbids the transportation of 


make J strike-breakers across a state line with the intention of 


sco # JF interfering with peaceful picketing. Testimony at the 
e. Tht HF trial revealed eloquently the workings of the notorious 
rsa J Mohawk Valley Formula, which Mr. Rand devised for 


valut J combating strikes and which he so successfully sold to 


eachel JF Little Steel. A strike was called at the Remington Rand 
> joint Re typewriter plant at Middletown, Connecticut, in May, 
yn that 1936. Until June 26 picketing was so peaceful that not 





pt any 


I 
ead of 


) 4 single arrest had been made. On that day Mr. Rand 
went to Stamford, where he boarded a train to meet 
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Bergoff and 57 of that gentleman's picked gorillas, en 
route to Middletown as “‘millwrights.”” They were being 
imported to dismantle the plant, Rand announced in 
an effort to stimulate a back-to-work movement. No at- 
tempt at dismantling was even begun; the millwrights 
testified that they were instructed first to do “missionary” 
work, that is, to spread false propaganda among the 
strikers; then, still following the formula, they were to 
provoke trouble so that Rand might obtain a restraining 
injunction. They did their work well—and Rand helped 
them, riding up and down along the picket line thumb- 
ing his nose. He got his injunction. If the testimony 
against Rand and Bergoff was startling, Judge Hincks’s 
charge to the jury was much more so. Hitting a new judi- 
cial low, he told the jury that the prosecutor had at- 
tempted to create an “atmosphere” prejudicial to the 
defendant and had failed to prove his charges of sup- 
pressed evidence; cautioned them to distinguish between 
peaceful picketing and mass picketing, which he said 
approached the character of “organized intimidation”; 
and concluded by remarking that the law does not re- 
quire an employer “'to retire to his lair like a rabbit and 
submit to threatened violence.” After a charge like that 
it required no extraordinary nerve for Mr. Rand to re- 
mark to a reporter: “It is still no violation of the law to 
transport strike-breakers. It’s a flimsy law.”’ The reporter 
did not say whether or not Mr. Rand pointed this opinion 
by the gesture that he has made his high sign. 


* 


AS PRESIDENT OF A GIRLS’ COLLEGE FOR 
twenty years, Dr. William Allen Neilson has had what 
might be termed definitive experience with mother love; 
and his denunciation of it as the “only element with 
which I have come in contact . . . which makes me think 
less of human nature” is not to be taken lightly. It hasn't 
been. It has fluttered the mother-love cotes, to put it 
mildly, and no doubt given Smith College daughters 
something to write home about (which is always wel- 
come to an undergraduate). The vested interests of 
parental affection and education have split into several 
camps. Needless to say, the progressive-education party 
has lined up pretty solidly behind Dr. Neilson; but our 
favorite comment came from the right in the declaration 
of Mrs. William Barclay Parsons, Jr., president of the 
Parents’ League. ‘Mother love,” she said, “is the only 
thing that is left to us. If you can’t have that, where are 
you?” John S. Smithers, general manager of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, said that he 
had not encountered the mother love described by Dr. 
Neilson—which suggests that even maternal affection ts 
subject to economic determinism and that, specifically, 
mother love in the Smith College brackets differs from 
that to be met with in the slums, where the S. P. C. C. 
mainly operates. As for ourselves, we cannot help feeling 
that twenty years as a college president entitle Dr. Neil- 
son to speak his mind at last. Certainly his epigram- 
matic statement that ‘‘mother love is largely a matter of 
saving mother’s face’ introduces a new and refreshing 
note into celebrations of twentieth anniversaries. 





576 
NO HAPPIER CHOICE THAN VISCOUNT CECIL 


could have been made for the 1937 Nobel Peace Prize. 
In a day when hundreds of our so-called peace leaders 
have abandoned their posts in the face of adverse storms, 
Lord Cecil, one of the founders of the League of Na- 
tions, has courageously clung to the principle of collective 
security as the only basis on which lasting peace can be 
built. Under his leadership the League of Nations Union 
of Great Britain has become one of the world’s few realis- 
tic and powerful peace organizations. It is largely because 
of his influence that the British and Continental peace 
organizations have unitedly backed a boycott against 
Japan at a time when the American movement is piti- 
fully confused and divided on this issue. 


> 


THE PICTURE MAGAZINES HAVE BEEN HAILED 
as an enormous potential force since they tap levels of 
consciousness and emotion not reached by the written 
word. With a few honorable exceptions, such as the 
issue of Look devoted to civil liberties, they have 
descended to rather low levels of gossip, snobbery, 
and sex pruriency. The most honorable exception is 
Photo-History, published quarterly by the same group 
that is putting out the excellent Modern Age books. Un- 
like its pictorial fellows, Photo-History makes no at- 
tempt to offer an assemblage of titbits about public 
personalities and private lives. It devotes each issue to 
only one significant subject, and develops that subject 
through pictures and text in a mature and adult fashion. 
Its first two issues dealt with the “War in Spain” and 
“Labor's Challenge.” Its current issue, ‘“War Is Here,”’ 
is a stirring pictorial analysis of the forces that have in- 
volved a large part of the earth’s surface in war already 
and are driving the rest of the world toward the abyss. 
It is the best pictorial treatment we have seen of the back- 
ground of war. Our only doubt is whether the mass 
that will be reached by the pictures will understand the 
text as well. The sight of mangled young bodies piled 
on a truck arouses horror. But the direction of that horror 
can only be realized by following a rather arduous 
analysis. There is no royal pictorial road to social under- 
standing. 


*K 


READERS MUST HAVE BEEN AMAZED TO 
discover in the recesses of the New York Herald Tribune 
of Sunday, November 2i, a forty-page supplement bear- 
ing the legend “Cuba Today, Land of Peace and Prog- 
ress."’ The section was entirely devoted to praise of the 
present regime in Cuba, headed by Colonel Fulgencio 
Batista, which has piled up a record of brutality and 
betrayal second only to that of Gerardo Machado. The 
files of any newspaper for the past few years would give 
the lie to this fancy supplement, which is one of the most 
flagrant pieces of propaganda ever printed outside a 
totalitarian press. At the bottom of each page, where one 
might expect to see the label “Advertisement” in small 
type, appears this sentence: “This section written and 
presented by friends of Cuba.”’ At this moment Cuba lies 


The NATIO\ 


helpless in the grip of a military dictatorship fo; 

the United States is in part responsible. The 

Tribune does its bit to secure the power of that ' 

ship. In the pages of its supplement President Laredy 

Bru and members of his Batista-controlled Cabjp, 

in turn give glowing accounts of the progress ma 

the military dictatorship. But the crowning toud 

to a journalist named Lawrence De Besault, wh 

to have had a major hand in the whole pro: 

scheme. Mr. De Besault bubbles over as follows 

Colonel Fulgencio Batista should and must | 

next President of the Republic of Cuba. He will | 
outstanding President. He will continue his role as ¢! 
Great Emancipator of Cuba, as was our sublime Lincoln 
Colonel Batista not only must guide beloved Cuba as her 
next President, but must, at the same time, retain the pos 
tion as Chief of the Constitutional Army. . . . Cuba needs 
him for her continued peace, progress, and prosperity 

The American public has a right to know who are the 

“friends of Cuba”’ that “presented” to the Herald Tribune 

this brazen eulogy of Cuba’s oppressors. We shall do ow 

best to find out. 


Is Roosevelt on the Run? 


HE special session of Congress has distinguished 

itself so far by its devotion to horseplay. The 

House spent most of its time during the opening 
week debating whether to adjourn, and the Senate ha 
been absorbed in a filibuster against the anti-lynching 
bill, featuring Tom Connally of Texas in a display tha 
recalls the days of Huey Long. A Congress called to 
gether to enact desperately needed legislation has become 
paralyzed by the sort of party politics that puts the be 
lievers in representative government on the defensive 
and adds force to the fascist arguments about the power 
lessness of democracies. 

What has happened to Congress is fairly clear. When 
Congressmen go home during the summer, they do aot 
mingle exclusively with the plain people to discover thei 
needs and drives. With honorable exceptions, most of 
them use the weeks of interlude to sit at the tables of the 
rich. They yearn to be drawn into the councils of the 
great, and they note anxiously their reception in the 
cial circles of their home town. This process provides a 
easy set-up for the reactionary forces. Add the fact that 
immediately after Congress adjourned last August the 
Chambers of Commerce, Manufacturers’ Associations, 
Constitutional Leagues, and similar groups deluged the 
country with literature. Add also the fact that every Con 
gressman has been talked to over the summer by thes 
groups about balancing the budget, about repealing cor 
poration taxes, about the viciousness of the wage-hout 
bill, about the government's attack on the utilities. Littl 
wonder, then, that while the small liberal bloc in Congress 
—the Young Turks—is still firmly liberal, the lukewarm 
liberals who hold the balance of power in both hous 
have come back with the dreamy look in their eyes whid 
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‘2 BS ows that they have listened to the song of the financial 

Bsirens 

has become, for these people, the final and clinching ar- 
ament for shedding their ill-fitting liberalism. 

One had only to listen to Senator Bailey's farrago of 
tuperation while he was filibustering against the anti- 
lynching bill to understand the main lines of reaction- 
strategy in Congress. That strategy is to keep ham- 
mering on the business recession; to make it appear— 
without an iota of proof, because no proof is possible— 
that the recession was due to the Administration’s tax 

, to use the repeal or revision of the corporation 
:xes as the entering wedge for repealing, modifying, 
nd qualifying all the basic legislation seeking to control 
usin As far as the present special session is con- 
cerned, the plan 1s to filibuster and delay so that one bill 
after another is held up, and then at the tail-end of the 
- session to get through an emergency farm bill which 
“Hee even the Southern and Midwestern reactionaries want. 
But the larger strategy is aimed at the whole New Deal 





It need surprise no one that the business recession 
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The blame does not lie wholly with the reactionaries. 
A large part of it rests on the shoulders of Mr. Roose- 
velt and the Administration. The reactionaries, after 
reading the President’s message, are rejoicing as they 
have not rejoiced since Roosevelt took office. They feel 
that they have him on the run, and that his retreat can- 


suishee HF not stop short of an utter rout. They have gone so far in 
y. The the insolence of their claims that Arthur Krock, who 
ening 


"8% ought to know, reports that Wall Streeters are complain- 
« iS @ ing that the President added to the section of his mes- 


aching sage on aiding business some unnecessary sections about 
ay tat Bh wages and hours, regional planning, and so on. And the 
led to- 


gloom among liberals in Congress is thicker than it has 
<comle been for years. They feel that the President has let them 





‘he DH down. He has, we think, given both groups adequate 
‘ens rounds for their belief. His message to Congress was 
power B® weak and defensive. It played into the hands of those 
a who have been saying for years that business alone can 
Wheo IF be depended on to remedy business ills. It has been in- 
Jo 00H terpreted as leaving the door wide open for drastic tax 
thet B® revision. It has given a sort of reality to the hopes of the 
‘ost OF budget balancers. And of the sections on specific legis- 
of & lation, the only one with any punch at all was the one on 
nt ® the wage-hour bill. The rest gave the impression of a 
‘Ae B® jockey who knows the race is lost and is trotting his 
~ horse to the finish only to save appearances. 
ct that It is clear that Mr. Roosevelt feared a strong Congres- 
‘it ® sional revolt if he were to adopt a firmer line. It is per- 
‘tons, HE fectly true that there is no progressive leadership in Con- 
ed the HE press to give him firm support. Barkley is doing his best 
- and Rayburn is sincere; among the left-wing forces there 
thet HF are the groups clustering around La Follette and Mave- 
8 OF MH rick. But there are also Speaker Bankhead, O'Connor, 
e-hout Doughton, Harrison, Connally, Bailey. Some are open 
Littl HS opponents of the Administration, while remaining Dem- 
ngress BES ocrats: some are masquerading as friends. The failure of 
‘watt I the Rules Committee of the House even to report out the 
— | “age-hour bill is a flagrant indication that the Democrats 





| lack even the parliamentary principle of party responsi- 
; bility. Mr. Roosevelt's mistake, however, was to allow the 
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Wall Street attack and the Congressional defection to 
shape his policy. Despite the various past ‘breathing 
spells” that he has given business, he has been fairly 
consistent in holding the aggressive, and it has been only 
as a result of the persistent thrust of his program that 
he has gained his economic and political successes. Today 
he seems to have abandoned that strategy. He may be- 
lieve that Congress, if it fails to check the downward 
spiral of employment by an appeal to business, will once 
more turn to him for rescue. But if so, he is mistaken. 
Neither Congress nor the country will turn for leader 
ship to a President who surrenders on major issues 


Caribbean Nightmare 


ARROWING rumors of the slaughter of some 

eight thousand Haitian squatters by the troops of 

General Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, miniature Hit- 
ler of the Dominican Republic, have seeped through the 
censorship. The story, as reported by impartial Amer- 
ican observers in Haiti, is this: On October 2 Trujillo 
went to the border town where the massacre later took 
place and announced that he was going to clear his coun- 
try of ‘dogs, hogs, and Haitians."’ Whereupon the dicta- 
tor’s troops descended on the Haitian peasants, who had 
been driven into Santo Domingo by land hunger. The 
men were first beaten with clubs, then hacked to death 
with machetes. Women were stabbed to death, and even 
babies were tossed on bayonets. Victims were lured into 
the forests and slaughtered, and when the supply gave 
out, others were taken from the jails where they were 
awaiting deportation, trussed up, and tossed into the sea 
to drown. In the town of Santiago 1,900 Haitians who 
had lived in Santo Domingo for generations were herded 
into a courtyard and exterminated. 

General Trujillo, who, it is said, supervised these 
atrocities from his temporary headquarters in a local 
brothel, has had the effrontery to promise the Haitian 
authorities that the men responsible for the massacre will 
be punished. Appalled by the slaughter, some Dominican 
troops have deserted to Haiti rather than obey orders, 
and even a few of Trujillo's political henchmen have 
opposed the government. The dictator is directing a 
fierce wave of terror against these apostates. 

The causes of the massacre are obscure. With only 
half the area of the Dominican Republic and twice its 
population, Haiti suffers from a dearth of land. Hordes 
of Haitian workers are swept into the Cuban sugar fields 
at harvest time. Today they are being deported whole- 
sale by Batista, thus adding to the population pressure 
within Haiti. The big American sugar plantations in 
eastern Santo Domingo import Haitian labor at harvest 
time over Trujillo’s new military roads. Tens of thou- 
sands of Negro agricultural workers had settled in the 
fertile, unoccupied land of the Dominican border coun- 
try. Trujillo, moreover, seems to need a foreign war to 
stifle revolutionary sentiment at home. Not content with 
owning the Dominican Republic, he has plundered it. 
Private monopolies of salt, meat, milk, shoes, and tobacco 
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drive up retail prices beyond the purchasing power of 
the people. Trujillo's swollen army absorbs a large part 
of the country’s revenue. The little dictator has just re- 
ceived four bombing planes staffed with Italian officers. 

Rafael Trujillo is an aftermath of American imperial- 
ist occupation. This convicted horse thief and forger 
rose to power because he served as an informer for the 
American marines. Military occupation eventually ceased, 
but the $30,000,000 of American investment lingered 
on, and Trujillo rose through revolution to the Presi- 
dency. Today his political enemies are shot down, the 
press is censored, the dictatorship absolute. All Santo 
Domingo sings in unison the glories of Trujillo's rule. 
On the roof of the vice-president’s new residence an elec- 
tric sign spells out “God and Trujillo” in red, white, and 
blue lights. 

Despite the fact that the United States has agreed to 
join Cuba and Mexico in mediating the dispute between 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic, there is little chance 
of any mitigation of Trujillo's tyrannical rule. We neither 
expect nor desire the State Department to interfere in the 
political affairs of other American nations, but before 
any mediation efforts are concluded we should like to 
have a thorough airing of this grim episode. If only a 
fraction of the grisly reports are true, it would be crim- 
inal negligence on the part of the State Department to 
whitewash Trujillo and thereby tighten his stranglehold 
on the Dominican Republic. 


Politics Versus Housing 


E print herewith a chronical of political 

maneuvers executed in a field where politics 

does not belong. The record is revealing. 
Our readers are advised to watch events, for the plot 
thickens day by day. 

October 21. On this day, at the height of the New 
York mayoralty campaign, Harold Ickes, Public Works 
Administrator and Cabinet member, in a speech cele- 
brating the completion of the new city sewage-disposal 
plant, took occasion to praise New York's “able and pro- 
to whose requests for federal funds he 
had “always found it difficult to say ‘no’ '’—a remark 
which the New York Times reported as “especially help- 
ful to the Mayor’ in his campaign for reelection. It will 
be recalled that at the same time Postmaster General 
another member of the Roosevelt Cabinet, was 


T. Mahoney, 


gressive mayor, 


Farley, 
openly backing the candidacy of Jeremiah 
Mayor LaGuardia’s opponent. 

November 3. Nathan Straus, who had been appointed 
Federal Housing Administrator by President Roosevelt, 
took office. Mr. Ickes, of whom 
Mr. Straus legally functions, was known to have opposed 


“under the direction” 


the appointment. Mr. Straus had previously been a mem- 
ber of the New York City Housing Authority, 
from the start of the New Deal housing program has 
been at odds with Mr. 


which 


Ickes over the issue of federal 


The NATION 


versus local jurisdiction. The progress of this struggle jp 
which the other city authorities have sided wit 
York, has been recorded from time to time 
Nation. We have often pointed out that Mr ‘5 
suspicion of the local authorities and his insistence , 
keeping the detailed control over housing in | 
hands have been the chief cause of the delays in 
houses built. 

November 16. Mr. Straus, in whose hands are pla 
$500,000,000 of federal funds for loans and subsidies to 
public-housing projects, invited members of leading local 
authorities to confer with him in Washington on Nover. 
ber 22 to discuss the practical details of putting thes 
funds to immediate use. Included in this invitatio n were 
Langdon Post, chairman of the New York City Author. 
ity, and Charles Abrams, its counsel. They imm< diateh 
accepted. 

November 19. On this date Mr. LaGuardia reentered 
the scene. He announced to the newspapers that ‘no New 
York City official” would be allowed to attend the 
ference Mr. Straus had called. He attacked Mr. Strays 
for dilatory methods, saying that there was no time f 
“star-gazing conferences,’ and he took pains to p: 
that Mr. Ickes was a “‘real driver” who “‘gets things 
complished.” All this hardly more than two weeks ft 
Mr. Straus began his gigantic job of changing the 
federal housing program over—as he is required t 
by the Wagner-Steagall Act—from that of a centralized 
bureaucracy to one of local autonomy, and, at the 
time, working out the complex details of a series of 
crucial new policies implicit in the act’s provisi: 

The issue in all this is clear—partisan and personal 
politics versus the independence of local housing author: 
ities. The issue is also important. If local authorities 
are to function effectively in this new and crucial ven: 
ture in government-owned and operated housing o 
must be as free as possible from all forms of oar ul con: 
trol. The need for decentralization has been established; 
while standards should be set by the federal government, 
housing must be built by the localities. But these author 
ities must also be independent of city eagmneeeres 
The New York law, by requiring a multiple membershit 
with staggered terms of office, by giving aii author 
ities bond-issuing and land-condemning powers, was 
designed to insure a status quite different from that of 
the ordinary city department—one which would be 
free as possible from the influence of local polit 
Mayor LaGuardia should force his will upon the present 
New York Authority in a relatively minor matt 
future mayor might the more easily order a less con 
scientious chairman to throw a contract this way or that, 
or to man a new project with deserving constitu 

Politics must be kept out of public housing 
LaGuardia's great vote-getting strength in the p 
been his courageous disregard of politics. He 
afford now to dilute that strength—even at th« 
of his popularity. And, incidentally, good polit 
well as good principle demands that he play ba 
Mr. Straus. After all, Mr. Straus holds the purse 
and New York needs decent housing. 
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CHANGE has come over the South. Congress is 
almost sure to pass a federal anti-lynching bill 
in the present session, but there is no excite- 
n Dixie. Twenty years ago the mere thought of 
gislation would have caused Southern colonels 
r their mustachios with rage and Southerners of 


r rank to implore the deity to save Dixie for white 


icy and protect the fair name of Southern woman- 
Fortunately such hysteria is no longer widely 


nt 


lo not mean to say that the South is anything like 
nit in desiring federal anti-lynching legislation. There 


usands who resent the impending passage of the 


»ner-Van Nuys bill, and who doubtless will do all 
heir power to nullify its effects after it is on the 
te books. At the same time there apparently is a 
h larger body of Southerners who either favor such 
y or are willing to give it a trial. The diehards are 


tly in the minority. 
ich were not the case, the value of a federal bill 
be doubtful, since the hates and rancors en- 


ndered by its passage would probably overbalance the 
pated benefits. All too frequently Southern juries, 
1 in the federal courts, would refuse to convict dere- 


ers, and Negroes would be subjected to all kinds 


rsecution and discrimination at the hands of resent- 


tes. This would mean, in all likelihood, that the 
; lot would be made worse rather than better. But 
) many Southerners have awakened at last to the 


lature of lynching, the federal bill is expected not 
to pass but to achieve a great reduction in the num- 


these crimes below the Potomac and the Ohio. 
has been a gradual change in the attitude of 


yhtful citizens of the South toward such legislation, 
ttitude largely conditioned by their judgment as to 
robable effects. Symbolic of the change is the recent 


in the policy of the Commission on Interracial 


eration, which includes 130 representative South- 
iers from thirteen states and has its headquarters in 


resent Atlanta. For years this body refused to indorse federal 
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nti-lynching legislation, but in 1935 it gave unanimous 
oval to the Costigan-Wagner bill and now similarly 


the Wagner-Van Nuys bill. 

incident which must have had enormous influence 

nging many citizens of Dixie over to the view 
time has come to stop playing around the 

of the lynching problem was the sickening kill- 


f Claude Neal. Taken from an Alabama jail in the 


f 1934, Neal was carried to Florida and put 


th with unspeakable savagery. In earlier days spe 


ns were operated for men and boys who wished 
part in or to witness lynchings which had been 


Dixie Rejects Lynching 


BY VIRGINIUS DABNEY 









announced in advance, but those in charge of the Neal 
affair carried the process a step farther. Fifteen hours’ 
notice was given the nation in the newspapers and over 
the radio that Neal was to die. From 
whites, including many children, came by automobile 


1,000 to 7,000 
from various nearby states and witnessed his prolonged 
agony. No one was even arrested. 

The Neal affair was convincing evidence to unbiased 
minds that some Southern states were wholly uswilling 
to proceed against lynchers. If any further demonstration 
was needed, it came soon after with the blow-torch bar- 
barity at Duck Hill, Mississippi. Two Negroes accused 
of murdering a white storekeeper were taken in broad 
daylight by an unmasked mob from the custody of three 
officers and tortured to death with a blow-torch, while 
hundreds of men, women, and children looked on. The 
officers failed to recognize anybody in the mob, and no 
one was arrested. 

At least six other persons have been lynched in the 
South so far this year, and state and local authorities 
have brought no one to justice for any of these crimes. 
The cumulative effect has naturally been to demonstrate 
once more that while a few Southern states are willing 
to take the steps necessary to eradicate mob murder, the 
official spokesmen for the others content themselves with 
pious declarations that they “hate lynching,” and vocifer- 
ous arguments that the states should be permitted to 
“manage their own affairs.” 

Southerners who are disgusted with this situation have 
concluded that lynchings will continue below Mason and 
Dixon’s Line until a federal law with teeth in it ts 
placed on the books. This opinion is far more prevalent 
in the South today than it has ever been before. A survey 
conducted by the Institute of Public Opinion this month 
showed that 57 per cent of all Southerners favored such 
legislation. The validity of this poll might be challenged 
by skeptics, despite its astonishingly accurate prediction 
of the extent of Roosevelt's victory at the polls last year, 
if other evidence did not point to the same conclusion. 
Most significant is the fact that an increasing number 
of Southern newspapers are advocating a federal anti- 
lynching bill. Although Virginia has a strong law of its 
own against lynching—there has not been a lynching in 
the state since the law was passed in 1928—no fewer 
than eight Virginia dailies are advocating federal anti- 
lynching legislation at the present time. These include 
the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, the Richmond News 
Leader, and the Richmond Times-Dzspatch. Other im- 
portant Southern papers taking a similar stand are the 
Chattanooga Times, the Miami Daly News, the Birm 
ingham Age-Herald, the Greensboro Daily News, the 
San Antonio Express, the Columbia State, the Louisville 
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Courier-Journal, and the New Orleans Tribune, as well 
as most of the Scripps-Howard chain, including the 
Knoxville News-Sentinel, the Birmingham Post, the 
Houston Press, and the Fort Worth Press. Just as remark- 
able is the fact that hardly a single leading Southern 
daily is actively fighting the Wagner-Van Nuys bill. 

It is also noteworthy that the papers which are urging 
federal legislation have had no severe kickback from 
their readers. The Richmond Times-Dispatch has car- 
ried a dozen editorials and cartoons this year strongly 
advocating the passage of a federal bill and has reprinted 
several dozen editorials and cartoons of similar import 
from other papers. It has received exactly two letters of 
protest. To my query concerning the reaction of their 
readers, editors in Louisville, Greensboro, Miami, Birm- 
ingham, New Orleans, and San Antonio have replied 
that the volume of protest was negligible. What is more, 
when the Greensboro Daily News attacked Senator Josiah 
Bailey for his filibuster against the Costigan-Wagner 
bill in 1935, the blast brought the heaviest batch of 
laudatory letters to the editor received by the paper in 
seven years. 

Despite these clear indications, the impression appar- 
ently still prevails among Southern Congressmen that 
the South is violently opposed to “interference” in its 
affairs by G-men acting under the provisions of a federal 
anti-lynching statute. Almost all the Southerners in the 
House voted against the Gavagan bill when it was passed 
early this year by a vote of 277 to 119. Maury Maverick 
of Texas, who spoke and voted for the bill, reported sev- 
eral weeks later that he had not had a single protest from 
his district. But with the exception of Representatives 


Paris, November 6 

OW that the local (canton) elections are over 

and the various parties have had their congresses 

and conventions and national councils, there is 

nothing to prevent Parliament from getting to work. 
The government has a heavy agenda for it—the critical 
international situation, the menacing developments in 
North Africa, a complex of unliquidated social questions, 
the still “floating” franc, and, most important of all, 
the Bonnet budget for the coming year. This last prom- 
ises to set off the fireworks; there has been no little 
smoke in the wings already, and the average Frenchman, 
thinking of his country’s bitter need for stability, is ask- 
ing himself not so much what the government ts pre- 
paring for the forthcoming session as what deputies and 
senators have in store for M. Chautemps and his col- 
leagues. It is common knowledge that the foes of the 
Front Populaire originally meant to trip up the Blum 
Cabinet this autumn. The schedule was advanced and 









What Next 


BY M. E. RAVAGE 


Creal and Robsion of Kentucky and Reece and Tyyj,, 
of Tennessee, the rest of the Southern contingent we 
solidly against the bill. It is apparent that many Souther 
Representatives and Senators are out of touch with sep; 
ment among their constituents on this issue. | 

Some Southerners who see no objection to th 
provisions of the federal bill dislike the proposal 
fine a county or city from $2,000 to $10,000 when n¢ 
gence on the part of local officials is found to have |e: 
to a lynching. It is important to note, however, thy 
twenty-two states now have laws under which fine 
ranging from $1,000 to $10,000 can be imp 
cities or counties where lynchings occur—and the proy;. 
sion has proved effective. The South Carolina |aw hy; 
been on the books since 1896. The minimum fine 9 
$2,000 was assessed and collected in at least seven coup 
ties of the state between 1913 and 1931, and n 
ing has occurred in any of the seven since the fine ws 
imposed. Moreover, as James H. Chadbourn points oy 
in his “Lynching and the Law,” “the average number of 
lynchings per year in the state has declined sharply afte 
the infliction of each penalty.” 

It is possible that the Wagner-Van Nuys bill, i 
passed, will be pronounced unconstitutional by the Sy. 
preme Court. It is also possible that if the measure j 
upheld by the court, lynchings will continue on the san 
scale as before. But that seems unlikely. For the firs 
time the bulk of Southern opinion appears to be def 
nitely favorable to federal anti-lynching legislation, or z 
least not disturbed over the prospect of its passage. Thu 
fact should assure the public support which in the his 
analysis must determine the effectiveness of any law 








































in France? 









the blow struck in June simply in order to stave off a 
other batch of nationalization laws, affecting among othe 
interests the railroads. The treasury deficit was but the 
pretext, and the plenary powers demanded by Blunt 
merely furnished the occasion. The majority fears, and 
the opposition is convinced, that it will be the turn of 
Chautemps now, that the process of annulling the popu 
lar decision at the polls will reach its culmination, asc 
that the last vestige of the People’s Front will be swept 
away before the winter. 

But this time Senators Joseph Caillaux and Abel 
Gardey will be spared the chore of wielding the ax. ! 
needed no major prophet to foresee in what direction an¢ 
by what steps the left bloc would evolve during thes 
past five months. Once the spell was broken, once the 
mystique of the Front Populaire was punctured, the see 
of decay inevitably entered the body of the coalition, an¢ 
the disruptive process began to operate from within. The 
entry into a nominally Front Populaire Cabinet of a ma 
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Bwith the antecedents and associations of Bonnet, who 
Inever even pretended to share the Front Populaire 
| mystique, was not only emblematic; it was a signpost for 
future. A coalition in which the Socialists had a 
nlyrality, a coalition which had come into power on a 
nlatform of the redistribution of wealth and the power 
shat goes with wealth, was now to have a friend and con- 
gdant of the big banks presiding over the purse-strings. 
And the head of the second Front Populaire Cabinet 
was himself a Radical of the second zone, who, unlike the 
left Radicals of the Daladier-Cot shade, had all along 
kept aloof from the popular movement which had swept 
over France after the dramatic events of 1934. 

How long could labor, the Socialists, the progressive 
forces which had made the Front Populaire, go on pre- 
tending that nothing was changed? How long could the 
Socialists go on collaborating in, or even supporting, a 
government with the outlook and tendencies of the Chau- 
remps-Bonnet team? Once M. Bonnet settled down to 
the tasks for which he had been called in, the Socialists 
and the trade unions were bound to go on the warpath. 
hey are resisting fiercely now, though not yet openly. 





the 


cn } 


The Minister of Finance, upheld by the Premier, wants 
to balance the budget; labor and the Socialists demand an 
end of the “‘pause”’ and a return to the program approved 
by the voters. But the left wing of the coalition has since 
June been on the defensive. It must either follow the gov- 
ernment or take the onus of overthrowing it and seeming 
to disrupt a Front Populaire which in reality has been 
but a shadow for five months past. At the recent con- 
gress of the Radical Party at Lille, M. Chautemps put the 
challenge and the present attitude of the bloc succinctly 
when he said, “So long as it remains possible we shall 
go along maintaining our pact with the Socialists.” 
Thereupon he invested with his authority the reactionary 
formula for balancing the budget, thus serving notice on 
his Socialist partners that they had the choice of going 
along on his terms or of driving him into the arms of the 
center. 

The Socialist voters, if not their leaders, have other 
and older grievances against their Radical friends. They 
cannot forget that it was the Radical Senate that last 
June tripped up the first Front Populaire Cabinet. They 
cannot forgive Chautemps for so eagerly leaping into the 
breach. He should, they maintain, have declined the offer 
and thus obliged Lebrun to call back Blum or some other 
member of the party which the country had designated 
ior office. They recall that in the past when a Radical 
Premier was forced out, it was not a Socialist but another 
Radical who was asked to carry on. At the very leas, they 
hold, the new combination should have been headed by 
an out-and-out Front Populaire Radical like Daladier. 
And they reproach their friends not least for keeping 

within their bosom, and even putting up for election, 

men who can by no stretch be considered left. At the 
time of the recent local elections Radical candidates 
| ‘2 a considerable number of cantons openly flouted the 
) Front Populaire, no doubt in order to attract right votes. 
And the fascist parties of La Rocque and Doriot publicly 
) ‘nstructed their adherents to throw their support to the 
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Radical candidate wherever their own man had no chance 
of being elected. 

To this the Radicals retort that the Front Populaire 1s 
not a super-party (the Communists themselves said so), 
that the constituent parties have not surrendered their 
independence, and that therefore they alone must judge 
who is and who is not fit to carry their banner. Besides, 
the Socialists also have in their midst men and wings not 
wholly acceptable to their allies—Marceau Pivert, for in- 
stance, and his revolutionary left. The essence of the 
Front Populaire, according to the Radicals, is the pact of 
mutual withdrawal and mutual support in the second 
ballot. And the Socialists, by refusing to withdraw their 
own candidates and throw the support of their partisans 
to certain Radical candidates in the cantonal elections, on 
the pretext that these were not of the required purity, 
have broken the contract and undermined the front. 

Between the Radicals and the Communists there is, on 
the surface at least, perfect understanding, now as all 
along. Thorez and his friends, explain those who have no 
love for them, are not interested in the social reforms 
of the Blum government or in the well-being of the 
French workers. For them the Front Populaire is but an 
instrument for consolidating opinion behind the Franco- 
Soviet pact and for uniting the country against the fascist 
powers—in the Spanish tragedy for the present and in 
the bigger struggle to come in the not distant future. 
That is why about a year ago Communist demonstrators 
publicly insulted Delbos, while against Bonnet they have 
not raised their voices above a whisper. Be that as it 
may, it is certain that, underneath, there is no more 
harmony in this sector of the left coalition than there is 
on the rest of the front. For this there are three, or per- 
haps four, reasons: first, the persistent Communist agita- 
tion for fusion with the Socialists to form a single pro- 
letarian party, tactics which the Radicals regard as di- 
rected against themselves; second, the encroachments of 
Thorez’s party on the peasant vote, which the Radicals 
traditionally hold to be their private preserve; third, the 
manner in which the Communists encourage strikes of 
a political nature among the trade unions under their in- 
fluence, in behalf of Spain and other causes unrelated to 
wages and hours. Finally, some Radicals are persuaded 
that the Communists are not ‘sincere’ in their recent 
conversion to class cooperation and in their hearts are 
still a revolutionary party. 

The Radicals are not alone in their complaints of the 
new tactics of the Communists. Since the fusion of the 
two trade-union confederations there has been the most 
irritating friction between the two tendencies, which live 
side by side without coalescing. The controversy is over 
control. The “‘pure’’ trade unionists resent the alleged at- 
tempt of the Communists to inject political issues into 
the C. G, T. and thereby to capture the organization and 
its five million workers for purposes alien to labor; they 
point to a long series of attempts, many of them success- 
ful, to “‘colonize’’ local and national federations by dark 
and unfair intrigues. The ex-C. G. T. U. (Communist) 
trade councils, for example, demand equal representa- 
tion in steering committees where they are the minority; 
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failing there, they ostensibly agree to a compromise and 
at the last moment spring a list of candidates of their 
own. Or they intrigue to obtain a fusion of more or less 
related trade groups where the combination would re- 
sult in giving them a majority. And, still according to 
the “‘pure” trade unionists, they carry on campaigns of 
indoctrination among the millions of new members and 
assert that the growth of the C. G. T. since the strikes 
was in reality a mass movement in favor of the old 
C. G. T. U. For a long time Léon Jouhaux tried to re- 
main aloof, but in July even he became aroused and 
raised his voice against the “‘tendencies’’ which had dits- 
integrated the labor movement in 1922, against “external 
influences and underhanded practices which sow mistrust 
among us. 

Meanwhile the experience of the C. G. T. is not lost 
on the Socialist Party, and the efforts of Thorez to undo 


The NATION 


the mischief of 1920—when the Communists broke ays, 
—far from making progress, are merely embittcring th, 
good feeling reestablished between the two partic 
last two or three years. The correspondence and edit 
appearing in the Populaire and the Humanité gr 
more acrimonious; and the Front Populaire, in 
letarian wing, is not thriving in consequence. 

What, then, is in store for France in the coming 
It would be hazardous to guess. In all probabilit, 
publican concentration”—that is to say, a go\ 
made up of the Radicals and center, with more 
regular support from the extreme left—is in th 
Fascism? None but a congenital pessimist could « 
such a culmination. For if the left is slowly 
apart, the right, above all the lunatic fringe of th 
is infinitely more divided. But that is matter for 
sequent article. 
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A Steel Man O. K.’s the C. LO. 


BY LOUIS ADAMIC 


SAT in the office of a friend of mine, who is an 
important man in the C. I. O. campaign to unionize 
the steel industry, on the thirty-sixth floor of the 
Grant Building in Pittsburgh, which is part of the elegant 


headquarters of the Steel Workers’ Organizing Commit- 


tee. The day before, a strike had begun in one of the 
smaller local mills, whose general manager refused to 
deal with “those communistic, irresponsible unions run 
by John L. Lewis.” This phrase, when I quoted it to 
him from a front-page story in the Pittsburgh newspaper 
I had brought with me, amused my friend. The man, he 
said, was parroting Tom Girdler and Bill Green, both 
of whom knew better. In the first place, the C. 1. O. was 
a trade-union movement, and how could a trade-union 
movement be communistic? The traditional meaning of 
‘trade unionism’ was unionism aiming to advance the 
cause of labor within the frame of capitalism, wasn't it? 
In the second place, “irresponsible” about what? Con- 
tracts? Agreements? 

“Listen,” said my C. I. O. friend, “there are scores of 
steel industrialists in and around Pittsburgh who have 
signed up with the S. W. O. C. 
and are glad of it, and have a high regard for the C. I. O. 
A few even actively help us in our work. Eight months 
ago they had arsenals in their mill yards, ready to fight 
us; now they stand ready to render us favors and services 


in the last seven months 


such as we could not get in any other way for love or 
money. In fact, I'm expecting a call from one of them, 
who has lately helped us get next to the top men of sev- 
eral companies, which led to the signing of agreements, 
ind who just now ts trying to arrange for us a meeting 
with this fellow who calls us communistic and irre- 
sponsible, whom he has known personally for many 
years. That's what he is to call me about. His name ts 


Robert Paynter—top man in the National Ste 
and Tin Company at Coalburg, eight miles from 
My friend answered the telephone: “Yes, B 
Fine. ... Uh-huh... . I see. ...O. K.,” and so 
several minutes. The contact had evidently been ar: 
Then: “By the way, Bob, there’s a writer her: 
office’'"—telling him my name and some of the | 
had written—‘‘who is interested in the whole 
and would like to talk with you. Could you. . . 


Mr. Paynter and I met that afternoon in the 
ditioned Continental Bar of the William Penn 
and we talked for an hour and a half. He is a n 
sized, wiry man with a handsome, square-jawed 
maybe fifty, possibly a few years younger, and obvio. 
very competent. He has a quick eye, a firm handclasp, an 
agreeable smile, a warm manner, a ready word or remark 
Neither frank nor cagy, he lets one draw him out. He 
dresses conservatively but well, smokes one cigarette aft 
the other, and drinks canned beer of a local brew. Th 
waiter, who knows him, brought him the can and an 
opener, and Mr. Paynter poured the beer himself int 
glass. His company makes beer cans. He evidently 
miss a trick. 

A successful man. His salary is written in five figures 
He lives in one of the suburbs, midway between Pitts 
burgh and Coalburg. His oldest son is an assistant super 
intendent in the mill with him, apparently a chip off the 
old block. A younger boy is at the Phillips Acad 
Andover. Mr. Paynter is personally a contented m 
owns a $40,000 home and loves Mrs. Paynter. H: 
the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, the New York Ty 
various trade journals pertaining to steel, iron, t 


*At his request, the names of this man, his company, and the t 
disguised. 
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-elated industries, and Time, Fortune, and Reader’s Di- 
a The latter he reads in bed evenings or if he wakes 
luring the night. When very tired or annoyed about 
mething, he likes to read Omar Khayyam; it soothes 


But most of these personal details about him I learned 
ward the end of our talk, the significant parts of which 
nae something like this: 

Adamic: 1 understand, Mr. Paynter, that you practi- 
grew up in the steel industry and that you received 
irly training as a steel man under Tom Girdler. 
Paynter: That's right. 

4. | am told that in the 1919 steel strike you were, 
y put it bluntly, in charge of a strong-arm force 
a the mill where you were then an assistant superinten- 
lent, and that you did your bit in breaking that strike. 

P (smiling): That, roughly, is correct. 

A: How do you explain that? 
What do you mean? 
| mean, how do you justify your 1919 position in 
n to labor? 
nsidering the question a trifle silly): 1 don't 
t. Nor explain it. Nor apologize for it. Nor regret 
hat's what you mean. That was the thing to do in 
lays. Everybody— 
| see. I understand too, Mr. Paynter, that a year 
r even more recently, you had—shall I say?—an 
in the yard of your mill at Coalburg, prepared to 
tle to the C. I. O., perhaps much in the way you 
t the 1919 strike. 
miling): ‘Arsenal’ is a big word; apart from 
,; together with the steel industry as a whole, we 
.dy to resist unionization. 
A: You were prepared to fight it out. 
P: Put it that way if you like. 
A: Then, what are you doing now, palling around 
with these C. I. O. reds [smiling }—these “Communists, ° 
as your former superior, Mr. Girdler, calls them? What 
, mean helping the C. I. O. agitators, as I am told 
are, to organize the steel industry—calling their 
and so on? 

P (chuckling, pouring beer): We got converted, Mr. 
Adamic. 

A: How? Why? By whom? When? 

P (laughing): There's nothing you don’t want to 
know, is there? 

A: Well, anyhow, what started you on this new path? 

P: One day early last spring a man came to my office 

aC. I. O. organizer from the S. W. O. C. office; 

fellow, with a clean-cut, intelligent face, neatly 
iressed, and so on. He told me right off who he was 
and what he wanted to talk about. I asked him to sit 

and he began to sell me the idea of us letting the 
C. I. O. start a union in our plant. He implied it would 
be to our advantage. Talking very calmly, persuasively, 
ceded to tell me—quite accurately, by the way— 
petty troubles and pains in the neck we'd had in 
ll in the past few weeks, which in the long run, 
tened to point out to me, amounted to a lot of 
trouble and expense, which, he further lost no time in 
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emphasizing, were bound to increase as the years went 
by regardless of how good a personnel manager we had. 
Why? Because, he said, in shops where the union was 
fought and men belonged to it secretly all sorts of 
damned things happened all the time, which led to fear, 
nervousness, and jitters among the men, to secret sa- 
botage and loafing on the job, and so on. What he was 
saying was, to an extent, undoubtedly true, and he pro- 
ceeded to tell me, too, that if we let the union come in, 
it would take care of most of our petty labor difficulties. 
The union, he said, would form a grievance committee 
consisting of workers in the mill; all the union men in 
the shop would be required, and others allowed, to take 
their grievances to the committee, which would assemble 
all the kicks and complaints and what-nots, then take 
them up with us—the management—once every so often, 
say, once a week; and many, perhaps most, of the griev- 
ances would be smoothed out by the committee :tself 
without bothering us with them. He made a good argu- 
ment, and, well, to make a long story short, we thought 
things over, our superintendents and I; we sounded out 
our biggest stockholders; our directors gave me a free 
hand; and by-and-by we said “‘O.K.,”’ and the C. I. O. 
came in. We signed an agreement for a year, the union 
was formed, about half the men joined, a grievance com- 
mittee was organized, and, sure enough, the thing began 
to work out—in an imperfect sort of way, to be sure, but 
we do have fewer petty difficulties with the men, the 
plant, somehow, does seem generally a better place to 
work in, and——— 

A (interrupting): Excuse me, Mr. Paynter—before 
you go any farther, tell me, was the fact that a C. I. O. 
organizer came to talk to you really the reason why you 
said “‘O.K.” to the C. I. O.? 

P (his eyes flashing amusement): No-o-o, of course, 
not really. We were, naturally, surprised when we read 
in the papers early in March about the agreement be- 
tween Mr. Myron Taylor, of the United States Steel 
Corporation, and Mr. John Lewis. But I don't mind tell- 
ing you we were also relieved. Business was picking up 
beautifully, and we didn’t want a strike which might 
disrupt production. We are, if I may say so, a suc- 
cessful concern, but not a big one; employing between 
three and four thousand men all told. We are completely 
independent of the United States Steel Corporation, but 
we have been having pleasant relations with it ever since 
I know; I am personally acquainted with many of its 
officials, and our policy has always been: What is good 
for the corporation is good enough for us. Their labor 
policy was, traditionally, our labor policy. 

A: Was there any other reason that led you to sign 
up with the C. I. O.? 

P: Ye-e-e-es, I suppose there was. Our plant at Coal- 
burg is our only plant, and Coalburg is primarily a 
coal town, with all the mines closed-shop. All the min- 
ers are members of the United Mine Workers, whose 
president, as you know, is John L. Lewis, who, we 
know from long ago, is a most able man, practical and 
resourceful, a realist, not afraid of a fight 
when the C. I. O. began to look like a serious business, 


Last year, 
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we realized that by using his miners as pickets, while 
Mr. Earle was Governor of Pennsylvania [ smiling}, 
Lewis could close us down and keep us closed, which 
meant that, since we had no other plant to which we 
might transfer our important orders, we would be up 
against it if it came to a showdown. Together with the 
United States Steel Corporation and the rest of the in- 
dustry, we could have put up an effective fight and won; 
and we might have given the C. I. O. a damned good 
fight and licked it even single-handed, in that we would 
not sign a contract—but that would have been a case 
of an irresistible force and an immovable body. Lewis 
and the C. I. O. would have been licked, but they would 
have ruined our business. After the battle there would 
have been very little, if anything, left of the good old 
National Steel, Iron, and Tin Company. So to fight 
Lewis—to fight the C. I. O.—was not the constructive 
thing to do; and after United States Steel entered into 
an agreement with the C. I. O., and after the C. I. O. 
man came to us, we said “‘O.K.” and we're not sorry. 

A: Why aren't you sorry? 

P (pondering): Well, we signed an agreement with 
the S. W. O. C. which provides that we allow the union 
to organize and any worker to join who wants to, and 
the union can employ no coercive method to make any 
worker join who is disinclined to do so. So far, I think, 
approximately 60 per cent have joined. The rest are 
holding off from the union out of a variety of motives. 
Some are individualists who don’t believe in unions, 
others have had unpleasant experiences in unions in 
other industries or believe that the C. I. O. is communis- 
tic, and still others imagine that we, the “‘bosses,”” don’t 
really want a union, don't really want them to join; but 
most of them don’t sign up simply because they see no 
sense of paying union dues when they get all the bene- 
fits that the union claims to have won, anyhow. The 
agreement further provides for certain desirable work- 
ing conditions, which were in effect before we entered 
into it, and for certain seniority privileges of workers. 
The plant remains open-shop; we remain, for the most 
part, free to hire and fire. Thus far both we and the 
union—which is still under the general supervision of 
the S. W. O. C. people, who are fine, able fellows— 
have been careful to live up both to the letter and the 
spirit of the agreement. As a matter of fact, on our part, 
we have done things for the union we have not been re- 
quired to do. We have given it a building in the mill 
yard which the union men use as a sort of clubhouse 
and for committee meetings and collecting of union dues 
on pay day. The most important thing ts the grievance 
committee, which consists of nine union workers ap- 
pointed by the S. W. O. C. 
the union membership in the plant. Later on, when the 


officers and confirmed by 


union is better organized, the men will elect their own 
committees, without direction or 
S. W. O. C. We, the management, had no hand in the 
formation of this first grievance committee. 


A: How does it function? 


suggestion from 


P: Imperfectly, as I say—it's new; it must be given 
time. We think that it's liable to be a good thing all 
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around. It seems to act as a sort of collective vent, x 
least for the union members; in a way, for the whok 
plant. The men bring their grievances to committee mem. 
bers, then argue about them, then the first thing the, 
know, in many instances, the grievances disappear. On¢ 
trouble with the thing, so far as we are concerned, ;; 
that the men comprising the committee, while granting 
they probably are as good as we could have, are ney 
green, inexperienced fellows, apt to get excited abou 
nothing at all. As yet they can’t quite handle authorit, 
and responsibility. They get “tough” with us over |ittl. 
matters. There seldom is a “grievance meeting’’ between 
the committee and the management that something 
doesn’t happen to cause one or all of us on the manage. 
ment side to come near flying off the handle. It is hard 
but we try to control our tempers, mend our old pugna 
cious habits, and be patient. We keep on telling our 
selves that the thing—in principle, anyhow—is O.K 
and is liable to get better right along. Two of the thre 
men on the grievance committee who are most apt t 
raise their voices unnecessarily at the grievance meetings 
are, we feel, open to bribery; that is, we could buy them 
off, if we wanted to—but, then, why should we? Wh; 
should we corrupt the thing? 

A: But, then, why not? Employers have been known 
to corrupt union officials. 

P: Yes; but maybe that was one of the serious troubles 
with industry heretofore—and still is. 

A: Of course, I imagine that your troubles, as you 
see them, with the grievance committee are rather slight, 
over petty matters and differences. But suppose that 
sometime in the future you come face to face with more 
serious problems or demands, what will you do then? 
Won't you probably be tempted to buy off the officials of 
the new union? 

P (smiling): We'll try not to be. Much will depend 
on how the C. I. O. goes and conducts itself as a whole 
what sort of people get at the head of its unions, 4s it 
continues to grow, and so on. 

A: But suppose—just suppose—that sometime in 
the future, possibly not very far off, when the C. I. 0 
is much stronger than it is already, you are presented 
with a demand for a closed shop and the check-off. What 
will you do if, or when, that comes? 

P: If it comes in the near future, we will oppose it 
with every means at our command. 

A: Why? 

P: Because, with things as they are, the closed shop 
and check-off will not be constructive, will make con 
ditions in the plant impossible. The men are not yet 
—and, in my opinion, cannot be for some time 
ciently trained or educated in exercising responsibilit) 
authority, and the necessary self-discipline in a compli 
cated industry like steel. Mind you, as people go steel 
workers are good men, but they will have to b 
much better in every respect—as workers, as human be- 
ings—before anything like a closed shop is possible 
the industry is to remain progressive and healthy. 

A: It may be, too, that there is room for improve: 
ment among employers. 
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p- Oh, no doubt! But let me say this to you, which I 


i 
think will cover my attitude to this entire question in a 
eral way: I, for one,.am willing to go with the men 
s union on the road that seems to lie dimly ahead 

the C. I. O. as far as it is constructive. 

A , imei what? 

Meaning that I want steel to be made efficiently; 
t I want the country to be prosperous and progres- 
industrially and otherwise; that, working, I want to 
ble to make a little money; that I want the industrial 
p to be such as to permit new ability to come in and 
be rewarded. Although, as you know, I am practically a 
C. I. O. organizer, I am glad that after the Little Steel 
e started, Girdler beat the C. I. O. and told a few 


to the Administration in Washington. Had the 
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C. I. O. won that strike, it would have been too much of 
a good thing for it. Even with that setback, it's growing 
too fast. 

A: Then, why do you become, as you say, practically 
a C. I. O. organizer? 

P: Oh, for the hell of it. 

A: Come, come, Mr. Paynter. 

P (smiling): It's an inconsistency on my part. But, 
in a way, I am on the spot among the independents who, 
following Girdler rather than the United States Steel 
Corporation, have not yet signed up with the C. I. O 
They kid and criticize me; I have to defend myself 
and believing offense to be the best defense, I go after 
them when they refuse to deal with the S. W. O. ¢ 
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American Money in Mexico 


BY L. O. PRENDERGAST 


Mexico City, November 12 

HE Mexican New Deal is approaching the crisis 

that has been implicit in its promises ever since 

Lazaro Cardenas transformed the Six-Year Plan 

from a campaign document into a guide to action. It is 

bvious that a governmental policy looking toward a 

more equitable redistribution of wealth and the recovery 

for the nation of a part, at least, of its natural resources 

must sooner or later come into collision with the vested 

interests of the foreigners who own most of the coun- 

try's instruments of production and virtually control its 
economic structure. 

Mining and oil are the two most important industries 
in Mexico, with an annual production equal in value to 
that of all agriculture and to perhaps 60 per cent of all 
manufactures. Both industries are 90 per cent in the 
hands of foreigners—Americans, British, Germans, 


French, and Spaniards. The American Smelting and Re-' 


fining Company, through its operation of the most im- 
port ant foundries, smelters, and refineries, has an effective 
monopoly of nearly all mining activity. The Royal Dutch 
Shell a in Mexico controls approximately 60 
ner cent of the total production of crude oil and deriva- 
;; Standard Oil and other American concerns control 
ther 35 per cent; a mere 5 per cent is in the hands 
{ private Mexicans and of the government, which 
through its newly created but already limping Petroleum 
Department is attempting to lay the foundations for a 
onservative policy and, at some unspecified time in the 
listant future, for the nationalization of the industry. 
Mexicans have a larger share in the ownership of 
manufacturing, but at least 50 per cent of the total pro- 
tion comes from the big enterprises owned by for- 
ers. Telephone service is in the hands of two foreign 


mpanies, the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- f 


ny and the Swedish Ericcson trust, in which, inci- 





dentally, the A. T. and T. has a 35 per cent interest. 
Electric light and power is divided between the Ameri 
can Electric Bond and Share Company and the Mexican 
subsidiary of Sofina, the international trust centering in 
Belgium. As a result of their recent nationalization by 
the government, the railroads have been completely re- 
leased from the tutelage of the International Bankers’ 
Committee, headed by Thomas Lamont, which held the 
bonds of the railroad debt. The roads now belong to the 
Mexican government, but the debt is still outstanding. 

In agriculture the share of foreigners has been less 
extensive and less immediately visible but is none the 
less important. Except for the henequen (sisal hemp) 
plantations in Yucatan, which have been developed 
largely by native capital, practically all modern, mechan- 
ized agriculture has been concentrated in large foreign 
holdings: the cotton and wheat plantations of English, 
Spanish, and American investors in La Laguna; the 
American-owned sugar estates and refineries in Sinaloa, 
Puebla, and Vera Cruz; the English and German coffee 
plantations in Chiapas and Oaxaca; the rice, chickpea, 
wheat, and tomato ranches of such Yankee bearers of 
the white man’s burden as the Richardson Construction 
Company in Sonora. The remainder of Mexico's agri- 
culture is divided between the ejidos, which constitute 
as yet only a bare third of the country’s arable land and 
will show what they are capable of only when experi- 
ence has worked out a more efficient organization, and 
the semi-feudal haciendas, the swollen estates given over 
to extensive cultivation by cheap human labor and an 
agricultural technique that was probably ancient when 
the pyramid of Cheops was built. 

Thus the share of the Mexican people in the wealth 
annually derived from production is largely limited to 
the wages paid industrial and agricultural workers and 
the taxes collected by the government. The result has 
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been one of the lowest standards of living in the world. 
The civilization which the foreign capitalists, in order to 
justify their exploitation, claim to have brought to Mex- 
ico has not reached even 25 per cent of the population. 
The problems they have raised have penetrated more 
deeply, and in the effort to find a solution the country 
lived through a bloody revolution from 1910 to 1920. 
At first various attempts were made to curb the absolute 
power over the Mexican workers exercised by foreign 
employers, and to give the Mexican peon a scrap of land 
of his own. But after 1927—the year in which Dwight 
W. Morrow, who was genuinely fond of Mexico but not 
fond enough to forget his partnership in the House of 
Morgan, killed the revolution with kindness—such ef- 
forts were gradually abandoned, until the coming of 
Cardenas. 


The ways open to any Mexican government to fulfil 
the promise of the revolution are simple and well de- 
fined. It can give labor freedom of organization and 
enforce legislation designed to enable it to bargain on 
terms of approximate equality with its foreign employ- 
ers. It can apply the Agrarian Code in order to bring 
about that redistribution of land which every honest 
student of Mexico in the last quarter-century has recog- 
nized as the country’s fundamental socio-economic prob- 
lem. The present administration has courageously sought 
to do both these things, with results which the world 
knows. To call this program communism or even social- 
ism is clear evidence of either bad faith or an appalling 
ignorance of the process of social change. For twenty-five 
years Mexico has been suffering the pangs of the bour- 
geois-democratic revolution; that is to say, it has been 
liquidating its feudal past and establishing the bases of 
a modern state. An essential part of that process is the 
modification of the country’s semi-colonial status, for 
true political independence will never be attained until 
the stranglehold of foreign interests on Mexico's eco- 
nomic life is broken. Both the Mexican Communist 
Party and the organized labor movement wholeheartedly 
support this program as one representing real progress 
over Mexico's wretched past, and their support has given 
the native reactionaries, in unholy alliance with the im- 
perialist second-story men, their opportunity to raise the 
red scare and begin advertising for the Mexican Franco. 

The legend of Mexican “‘bolshevism,” of reckless dis- 
regard for contracted obligations and for the “rights” 
of foreigners, has been eagerly welcomed in the press 
abroad. It is saddening to see so competent a journalist 
as Frank L. Kluckhohn contributing, however innocently, 
to that legend. In a story in the New York Times of 
November 2 dealing with some of the land expropria- 
tions carried out under the Agrarian Code, Mr. Kluck- 
hohn manages to give the impression that the govern- 
ment is proceeding with a sublime disregard for the law, 
that the Supreme Court is equally contemptuous of the 
constitution, that Mexico has no intention of paying its 
debts, that all the land owned by Americans will be 
seized before Cardenas leaves office, that Mexico is vio- 
lating a solemn agreement to pay cash for all lands taken 
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from American citizens, that Washington is not lifting 
a finger to protect the rights of its nationals in Mexic 


that the reserves of the Bank of Mexico are being 
ously depleted by the over-ambitious public-wor 
gram of the Cardenas administration, and that 
nomic crisis is imminent. 

Of all these observations, the only one that n 
out to be true is the last, and that for reasons ot! 
those assigned by Mr. Kluckhohn. Land exprop: 
are proceeding in accordance with the Agraria: 
You may not like the law or the changes that | 
cently been made in it, but that is beside the | 
large part of the land in the Yaqui River \ 
Sonora, scene of the application of agrarian reforn 
prompted the Times story, was brutally stolen fr 
Yaqui Indians by the Porfirio Diaz regime thirty | 
ago and practically given away to American sp« 
and land companies. Its restitution now is no mor 
an act of elementary justice. Mexico has never int 
that the bonds given for lands expropriated will : 


reaeemed, although in my own opinion no good reaso; 


for payment of the agrarian debt can be shown | 
There is no deep-laid scheme to oust all America 


erty holders in Mexico. They are simply being hauled 
down from their former position of special privilege and 
consideration. In the past Americans have largely escaped 
agrarian reform laws because the government was afraid 
of them. Today the Mexican government is only doing 


what should long ago have been done by its prede 


it is deflating the legend of Yankee inviolability and 


placing Americans on an equal footing with all 
landholders. 

There is no agreement between the two countrie 
ing for payment in cash for all lands taken from 


but apparently without being familiar with its histor 


er 
ef} - 


r 
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ef 
can citizens. I assume that Mr. Kluckhohn is referring 


to the so-called Bucareli Treaty extorted from the Obr 


gon government in 1923 at the point of the non-: 
nition sword. This treaty provides for no more th 


settlement, as determined by the Mixed Claims Commis 


sion set up under it, for lands expropriated in violation 


existing legislation prior to the date of the pact. \n the 
“exchange of impressions’’ held by the representative 


of both countries negotiating the treaty, it was not 


in the future Mexico intended to make cash payment for 
the value of agricultural properties expropriated from 


Americans in excess of 1,755 hectares (4,335 


This understanding, however, is not a part of the for 
treaty and was never ratified by the Mexican Senate 
Hence it is not binding on the Mexican government, and 


any attempt on the part of Washington to “enfo: 


by threatening to withdraw the recognition supp 


granted in return for that promise, would be considered 
by most Mexicans a species of political blackmail. Final! 


the “expropriated’’ landholders in Sonora ar 
given in exchange other lands, irrigated by a newly | 
structed dam, and, as in the case of the big Laguna 
panies, cash payment for the value of their investn 
machinery, water works, and other improvements 
All that Washington can do to prevent Mexico 
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forts to set its house in order is to return to the policy 
ot dee big stick. I doubt that the millions of Americans 
voted last year for the continuation of Roosevelt's 
Deal and the good-neighbor policy with Latin 
rica are pining for a return to the days when Charles 
1s Hughes was dubbed “‘Secretary of Oil’ and Frank 
og was finding a Bolshevik under every Mexican 
rhe property which the State Department is being 
iely invited to protect is the property of the same 
mic royalists who, in their own elegant phraseology, 
“ganged up” on Roosevelt to sabotage the ele- 
iry reforms he has attempted to introduce in the 
1 States. The question of Washington's attitude is 
re than academic interest. The oil companies here 
ipparently been encouraged by all the talk of a 
g “strong hand” in Washington’s Mexican policy 
leclare open war on the Cardenas government. In a 
nent to the press. on November 11 they calmly an- 
ed that they would refuse to obey the Mexican 

f it did not conform to their interests. 


interesting by-product of foreign control of the 

n's economy is the rapidly growing anti-Semitic 
gitation. Mexico's lower middle class, squeezed between 
jownward pressure of monopoly capital and the up- 
ward thrust of the militant labor movement, is develop- 
, the customary psychopathic aberrations. The small 
ss men are too blinded by their hatred of labor to 
nize that the true exploiters of the whole Mexican 
people are the giant foreign corporations. A scapegoat 
had to be found, and was discovered in the Jewish immi- 
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grants who have been entering Mexico in relatively large 


numbers since the World War, although the total Jewish 
population today does not exceed 15,000. The charges 
most frequently brought against the Jews—that they 
operate clandestine industries, pay no taxes, sweat their 
workers, deal in contraband goods, 
throat competition—are in many cases true, but they are 
equally true of large numbers of inighly respected Mexi 
cans and Spaniards. And all these are offenses for which 
the law already provides penalties; there is no need of 


and engage in cut 


special legislation directed against any particular race 
This is a policeman’s problem, not an ethnologist’s 

Anti-Semitism was invented in Mexico by the late- 
lamented Gold Shirts, an outright fascist organization of 
former “generals” and gangsters partly supported by 
Nazi sympathies and funds. It is now being fomented by 
the more reactionary press, with all the usual talk about 
the Russian Revolution having been nothing but a Jewish 
plot hatched in New York. Recently a dubious group 
calling itself the ‘Revolutionary Bloc in Defense of 
Small Business” hornswoggled two senators who should 
have known better into sponsoring a bill in Congress 
designed to shut off Jewish immigration, cance! the 
licenses of Jewish business men, and restrict their resi- 
dence to certain specified zones—that is, to ghettos. The 
project was turned over to the Senate Committee on In 
ternal Affairs and in all probability will die there. The 
Jewish question in Mexico is so microscopic that these 
outbursts of an artificially stimulated anti-Semitism 
would be ridiculous were they not symptomatic of the 
rising tide of fascist sentiment. 
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W ses and Vow 


BY OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


What Is a Liberal? 


WO readers of this page have written to ask me 
to define liberalism. I told them that they were 
setting me the hardest possible task. I felt, of 


course, as complimented as the ragged colored man who 


was asked to change a ten-dollar bill. But my old 
feriority complex stepped in to warn me off. “You will 
only fail,” it whispered to me. Curious how confidential 
and insinuating our inferiority complexes become! And 
how they crowd everything else out of the picture. We 
all of us used to be pestered by a demon called Lack of 
Self-Confidence, by another known as Indifference, by 
still another, Laziness, with Cowardice bulking large in 
the rear. But we pay no attention to them now. We con- 
temptuously ignore them or kick them out of the way. 
If our conscience troubles us, if we have twinges of re- 
morse, if somebody says, ‘No matter what your ex- 
cuses, you know you should have done that,” we hastily 
hide behind our I. C. It covers not only a multitude of 
sins; if we try hard we can make it cover all our sins. 
Speaking of liberals, I wonder if you have all noticed 
that the embattled democracies abroad are acting today 
just like the tired post-war liberals and radicals we used 
to hear so much about? The latter were wont to explain 
to us when we went to them asking for aid on one or all 
of the numerous liberal fronts, that they really were emo- 
tionally exhausted—sucked dry. They had put all they 
had in them into opposition to the war or the peace of 
injustice, or into succoring Belgians, Russians, German 
babies, Kentucky miners, Tom Mooney. They 4ad to in- 
sist upon being allowed to lie fallow for a while until 
they found new wellsprings of compassion, refilled their 
exhausted reservoirs of hot indignation, found fresh fuel 
for their reformatory motors. This had a reasonable ring 
to it; we dissenters did live a decade in those two war 
years. But the fact is that those reservoirs of indignation 
never again were filled, those motors which once drove 
on to unselfish deeds never again possessed the necessary 
coordinated cylinders hitting at once. Well, so it is with 
the endangered democracies abroad. They are tired. Their 
emotional capacity is exhausted. They simply cannot be- 
come aroused over anything. Ethiopia leaves them cold. 
Those poor murdered blacks burned and butchered by 
bombs from the air and the land—what liberal demo- 
cratic nation could really get excited about them? Were 
70 per cent of them disease- 
syphilitic, most horrible cruelties 
toward their own slaves? Why get excited about them? 
Before I define a liberal, let me speak of Spain. When 
there, the wanton 


they not half-naked savages, 


ridden, capable ot 


one beholds the horrible suffering 


butchery by rank outsiders of men, women, and children, 


the utter, the damnable ruin of a historic people p 
only of seeking to leap from feudalism into 1 
social liberty at one bound, one wishes there wer 

and omnipotent God in heaven to behold what has 
over those tired democracies. They cannot move 
cannot rouse themselves. They cannot damn as o1 

the foreign authors of that misery. And now China. Look 
way over there? Nothing much worse than Spain. And 
those are yellow men. They do not suffer as we do. The 
have not our sensibilities, or our fear of death. Death : 
them is normal. It comes to millions of them at a ti: 
from hunger, from the swollen waters, from the lo 

or because the gods withhold the rain. Oh, no. The 
democracies must not rouse themselves, must not burn 
with unabatable wrath at wholesale torture and unbelic 
able wrong, dictated only by the desire of madn 

rob others of what is theirs. They might themselves be 
drawn in. And we? Well, our American liberals say 
that in behalf of these democracies we must go to wai 
and sacrifice our youth abroad! 

Now as to what a liberal is—excuse me, one minute 
more. Have you noticed that those democracies for which 
we are to fight are ruled, so Norman Angell writes 
the current Forum, by “‘drift, inertia, indecision, short. 
sightedness, division of council, disunity, the refusal to 
make material sacrifice’? That their enemies, who openly 
demand the complete destruction of ~— * pe! 
where, are actuated by “immense energy, ar. 


suffering, an amazing capacity for sacrifice’ al on be 
half of “gross aggression and conquest, the destruction of 
freedom, of the right of self-government and democracy, 
the very enthronement of ruthless cruelty and oppres- 
sion’’? Doesn't that sound familiar? We used to use just 
such phrases to rouse the tired liberal for the sake of the 
victims of injustice everywhere. 

Somehow or other there seems to be a limit to the 
capacity of the human mind and the human soul to suffer 
for others. We read of the horrible massacres in Shang: 
hai and put the story down with no more than a sigh 
The first time we see the torn and mangled bodies of 
women and children in the movies we go home to a rest- 
less and troubled night. The next time we are struck by 
the fact that the horrors are not quite as terrible as in 
the first film. The fourth or fifth time we are affected 
hardly more than by the pictures of a wrecked airplane 

Oh, yes, about that liberal. Hang it all, the page 1s 
done and there isn’t any room to tell you what I really 
think a liberal is. But I shall get around to it, just bear 
with me. I shall define that liberal from A to Z and 
pin him lifelike to a card like a butterfly in a museum 
what's left of him. So good-day to you! 
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LIPPMANN AGONISTES 


BY MAX LERNER 


HE GOOD SOCIETY’’* marks Walter Lipp- 
mann’s renunciation of the earlier Lippmann 
and his consolidation of the latter-day Lipp- 
mann. It marks also his renunciation of the latter-day 
liberalism and his plea for a return to the earlier liber- 


alism of the Western world. There are thus a pair of 
dialectical processes at work in the book simultane- 
ously. The author is fighting the new order and arguing 
for the Golden Age of the old order: but he is also and 
at the same time arguing against the premises of the 
younger Lippmann and making explicit a new set of 
premises for the older Lippmann. It is no accident that 
the book bears on its title-page a text from Milton's 
“Samson Agonistes.” Where could one find a better pro- 
totype than in Samson the Wrestler for the man of god- 
like strength who has known happier days, who now 
finds himself in the philistine world of collectivist prin- 
ciples, and who out of an inner clarity of sight finds the 
strength for a last and mighty single-handed effort to 
tear down the pillars of the totalitarian temple? The 
whole mood of the book is that of the Hebrew prophets. 
It begins with a devastating attack upon the collectivisms 
of the day as the Sodom and Gomorrah that have brought 
mankind to its present pass. It continues with a passion- 
ate defense of the older liberalism (“If I forget thee, O 
Jerusalem .. ."’). And it ends in an apocalyptic vision of 
a future society in which men are once more free. 

At forty-eight Mr. Lippmann has behind him a 
quarter-century crowded with writing and political ac- 
tivity. He divides his career into three parts: the years 
before the Great War, when he assumed “that in a 
regime of personal liberty each nation could, by the in- 
reasing exercise of popular sovereignty, create for itself 
gradually a spaciously planned and intelligently directed 

cial order’; the years of “blundering improvisations”’ 
f “a rather bewildered man” that followed the war; 
and the present period, in which the direction that the 
ollectivist movements have taken has forced him to re- 
examine what he believes and state it, as he does in this 
k, with finality. 

A man should be allowed his own autobiographical 
i, and I shall not quarrel with Mr. Lippmann’s. 
think and to say that one has achieved a final 

‘y is not the same as to have achieved it. Mr. Lipp- 

lothes incredibly naive statements with a magiste- 
icmnity; he takes the platitudes of individualist 
‘alism and dresses them up in fine verbal raiment 
ntil they almost look like something else. A mind mov- 
ing toward maturity must learn to make distinctions be- 


a Good Society.” By Walter Lippmann. Little, Brown and Com- 


| 


fore it makes syntheses; it must learn to discriminate 
before it condemns, and to be realistic before it affirms 
Yet Lippmann has in the course of his writings extended 
the sphere of his aversions and antipathies until he labels 
everything he does not like as “‘totalitarian.’’ He has 
stripped himself of most of what he once knew about 
the fatal lesions and contradictions of laissez faire capi- 
talism, until he has now come to equate it with the 
eternal values of human freedom. The intellectual world 
in which this book moves is arid, mechanical, and in a 
final sense reactionary. 

Lippmann’s basic premise is that no human being or 
group of human beings can know or grasp their social 
world—the Great Society. He finds the thought of the 
complexity of government today overwhelming. And in 
his recoil from the coercions of political power that he 
sees around him he flees to the Nirvana of political in- 
action. His remedy for the social chaos which the regime 
of individualist capitalism and the free market have 
brought in their wake is a homeopathic one—more of 
the same thing. Like the Manchester Liberals to whom 
he looks back with an eloquent nostalgia, he has a horror 
of governmental power, and a belief in a “higher law’’ 
and some mystical guiding hand that will bring order 
out of chaos. When Lippmann seeks to translate the 
Great Society into the Good Society, his basic program 
is to make all governmental power judicial power; even 
legislators would be essentially judges, and the basic 
mechanisms of government would be by litigation when 
any individual considers himself injured. Carlyle had a 
term for such government when it was advocated by the 
Manchesterians. He called it ‘‘anarchy plus a constable.” 

There are two antiphonal strains in the book. One is 
the dissection of collectivism; the second is the defense 
of liberalism. Mr. Lippmann manages to bungle both 
jobs woefully. In the first one he is never quite certain 
whether he is talking of dictatorship, economic planning, 
or the various partial forms of government intervention 
in the economic process. To attack political dictatorship 
is one thing; to attack a planned economy quite another; 
to link the two explicitly is a writer's privilege, if he 
can defend his thesis; and to bring every form of gov 
ernment control of industry into the same picture would 
be to fashion a political theorist’s nightmare. But when 
Mr. Lippmann shuttles back and forth from one type of 
collectivism to another, treating them all as qualitatively 
alike and attributing—by implication—fascist brutality 
and militarism to the U. S. S. R. and the scope of Soviet 
economic planning to the mild measures of the New 
Deal, one can only gasp at the shambles of undistributed 
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middles. What Mr. Lippmann is in effect doing, 
whether he knows it or not, is to brand with the fascist 
stigma every attempt of mankind to carve out a good 
society for itself by conscious social action. If his book 
were not so confused as to be ineffective, it would be 
dangerous. For by presenting as the only alternatives a 
totalitarian dictatorship on the one hand and an indi- 
vidualist capitalism on the other, he consigns the future 
of mankind to the terribly weak props of a laissez faire 
economy. Since those props are certain to collapse, the 
final prospect we are confronted with ts fascism. Actu- 
ally, man’s fate lies with a whole variety of socialisms 
and partial collectivisms that are yet unexplored. 

It is in the second of his antiphonal strains, his dis- 
cussion of liberalism, that Lippmann is weakest. He re- 
gards all of human history as a preparation for the cen- 
tury between Adam Smith's “Wealth of Nations” and 
the British social-welfare legislation starting in the 
1870's. Before Smith wrote, mercantilism exercised a 
tyranny over men. After 1870 a new form of mercan- 
tilism reasserted its tyranny. The century becomes thus 
an all too brief interval of liberal light between two dark- 
nesses. The world presumably took the wrong turn in 
1870 and has been going in the wrong direction ever 
since. Mr. Lippmann offers no explanation of the wrong 
turn. If he were not writing a tirade against Marxism, 
he might have seen that the century he speaks of was the 
century of an expanding industrial capitalism in England, 
when England became the center of the world market 
ind the distributing point of goods to countries with in- 
ferior tndustrialisms. When the other countries devel- 
oped their own industrial technique, the world market 
began to break down; and meanwhile English capitalism, 
entering a contracting phase, had to be bolstered and reg- 
ulated by state action. The social-service state succeeded 
the laissez faire state, and Mill's partial socialism suc- 
ceeded Ricardo’s individualism. 

It should be noted that Mr. Lippmann is not against 
social control as such. The “good society” he depicts is 
riddled with social controls and cluttered with legal con- 
trols through litigation; all that it lacks is governmental 
control in the economic sphere. I can only assume that 
Mr. Lippmann, in his proposal for stripping away all 
governmental controls except those of the common law, 
is writing with a naive innocence of legal history. Other- 
wise he would know that what he proposes is exactly 
what has been tried and has failed. The history of the 
common law is the tragic record of the attempt to build 
a system of economic order in an industrial society on 
a system of legal procedure meant to catch petty thieves 
and dishonest hucksters in a precapitalist economy. It 
was because the jury and the writs and the injunctions 
were a complete failure that we have had to build up 
our complex body of administrative law 

The author pleads his case, let it be added, with in- 
tegrity. | do not subscribe to the theory, held by some 
of my contemporaries, that Walter Lippmann has “sold 
out.” It ts a foolish theory, unless it is used in so uncon- 


scious a sense as to be stripped of meaning. Lippmann 
has not had to sell out. He has been able to adhere to 
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the ideals of his liberalism and the idols of the marke. 
place at the same time, for the two are good companion 
The compass of his thinking has swung round under the 
pressure of events from the liberalism of the left to the 


liberalism of the right; the catchwords have remained the 
same, but the content is the opposite of what it was. M; 
Lippmann is a rich man; his friends are the possessors 


of the earth; he is their prophet. What obscure | 
logical bolstering he finds in them it is beyond my com 


petence to guess; they find in him, as the possessors of 
the earth have for centuries found in the liberalism of 
the right, a rationalization of their economic claims and 
their political fears. Mr. Lippmann’s brand of liberalism 
is the intellectual garment of capitalist power; it is the 
liberalism of the Supreme Court majorities, of th 7 
ness men who call for a determined but muted pr ity 
of the professors and editors and lawyers who want at 
the same time to preserve the status quo and their self. 
respect. It is not the dishonest intellectuals who are the 
best servants of bankers and industrialists today. It js 
those who cling with the fiercest sincerity to a body of 
principles that represent the death’s-head of « apitalist 


power dressed up in its Sunday best. 
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Reporting Washington 


THE WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENTS. By 
Rosten. Harcourt, Brace and Company. $3. 


B Y THE aid of a fellowship of the Social Science Re 





search Council Mr. Rosten has put under the mi pe 
and most carefully analyzed 154 men, of whom 127 answered 
the long questionnaire he submitted to them. These 154 men 


are the Washington correspondents of the chief A 

newspapers and press associations, the stars of the reporting 
profession, from whom the American public gets a large 
portion of its political news. Anything, therefore, which 
assays this group, its working conditions, its bias, its equip- 
ment, is valuable, though I confess I found myself little 
interested in knowing how many of them had fathers who 
were professional men and how many were the sons of 
laboring men. It is more worth while to know how many of 
them have college educations, how few of them, only 94 
per cent, regularly go to church, and how many of them read 
The Nation (34.1 per cent) and the New Republic (20.8 pet 
cent). More important is Mr. Rosten’s analysis of the in- 
fluences by which the correspondents are surrounded, their 


subservience to their home offices, or their independence, and 
their attitude toward their profession and professional obliga 
tions, for here we come to grips with the fundamentals, 


especially in the presentation of news. 

It is idle to expect that the Washington correspondent » 
be immune from all home, political, and social influen 
report all happenings without partisanship. As Mr. Kosten 
points out, the newspaperman is singularly sensitive to ' 
point of view of the owner of the daily he serves. He rare!y 
is told how he must write. But if he joins Colonel K: 
Chicago Daily News, he knows without being told what ki! 
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the For readers who can t see 


the lovest how the trees... 


NA BUSY PUBLISHING SEASON readers are often unable to see the 
forest for the trees. We should like to take the liberty of pointing EW! 
out a few books which we believe will especially appeal to Nation N ° 
readers. Some of them are just out, some are still to be published 
(in the next week) ; all of them are worthy of your attention for 





as one reason or another, and all of them are made according to the 
= -andom House standards of design and printing, which are high. : 
R 8 _— 6 EVERYBODY'S 
Professor Harry Elmer Barnes’ monumental work, AN INTEL- AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
LECTUAL AND CULTURAL HISTORY OF THE WESTERN WORLD hy Cestouile: Biske 
($500), is a thoroughly valuable volume which presents an ordered Thc cena wo Tle Mavens al 
f che arts and sciences, from the earliest times to our own. The Alice B Toklas, told in Miss Stein's 
f 2 most lucid vein and with a good deal 
Random House DE QUINCEY ($3.50) is a notable addition to of sly humor in us portraiture It 
iiful One-Volume series. P. E. Q. Quercus of the Saturday brings her story right down to dare 
Ge = a Illustrated with photographs by Carl 
puts it “at the cop of my private Christmas list.”” Just off press Van Vechten. $3.00 
the Random House edition of Louis Hacker's A GRAPHIC 
— HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES ($2.50). 


\mong the important novels of the year, Morley Callaghan’s 

MORE JOY IN HEAVEN ($2.50) and Liam O’Flaherty’s FAMINE 

($2.50) surely stand out. THE LIFE AND DEATH OF A SPANISH 

Re TOWN by Elliot Paul ($2.50) is having a tremendous sale and a great 





-e on America’s sympathies in the Spanish conflict. 

the field of poetry, Random House has been privileged to VERTIGO 

present the first new work in several years by Robinson Jeffers, by Lynd Ward 
SUCH COUNSELS YOU GAVE TO ME ($2.50) and a first volume by 

v poet, Lous MacNeice ($2.50) who belongs in the Auden- 


Lynd Ward's crowning achievement, a 
novel which ts genuinely exciting and 
dramanc —a story “told in works of 


Spender group. art.” $3.00. 
. In lighter vein there is the new 1937 NEW YORKER ALBUM 
rs who ($2.50) and the plays, I'D RATHER BE RIGHT, Oderts’ GOLDEN 


BOY, and AMPHITRYON 38, each $2.00. Gene Fowler's riotous novel 
SALUTE TO YESTERDAY ($2.50) is leaving a wake of laughter in 
its progress across the country. 


Eight new titles have been added to the MODERN LIBRARY, 
including J. B. Bury’s famous HISTORY OF GREECE, and a complete 





Hawthorne. These are Giants, $1.25 each. The additions to the regular : 
(ar 95¢) include John Steinbeck’s TORTILLA FLAT, Virginia LETTERS 
Woolf's TO THE LIGHTHOUSE, and John Dos Passos’ THE 42nd FROM ICELAND 


by W. H. Auden and 
Louis MacNeice 


This book is a blend of photo- 
graphs, travel tale, guide book, 
history and poetry by rwo fellow- 
poets and travellers. The result 
is an unusual and exhilarating 
book. Illuscrated, $3.00. 


PARALLEL, as well as a comprehensive one-volume edition of 
Thoreau. We suggest that you send for a complete list of Modern 
Library books; they will make inexpensive and appreciated gifts. 
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of news Colonel Knox is particularly interested in and how 
he would like the news presented. Similarly when I managed 
the New York Evening Post, the men who wrote for me knew 
what my hobbies and my beliefs were, and that I was not 
particularly interested in presenting reactionary arguments 
and orations. Washington correspondents are human beings, 
after all, and subject to the usual influences. On the whole 
Mr. Rosten has depicted the situation with extraordinary ac- 
curacy. I think, however, that he fails to stress adequately 
the social influences brought to bear upon the correspondent 
and the dilemma which confronts the honest reporter in the 
capital. 

I have known men there who would not meet socially any 
people in political life for fear that such contacts would un- 
consciously color whatever they might write about these poli- 
ticians. On the other hand, to refuse to associate with the 
politicians is to lose the opportunity to know them thoroughly, 
to understand their characters, and to obtain many leads and 
tips and news stories. Men decide this question according to 
their own judgment. Often, as Mr. Rosten points out, the 
correspondents step out of their role of reporters and help to 
make news or to shape legislation. Here again I think Mr. 
Rosten fails to emphasize sufficiently this aspect of the Wash- 
ington work. He does not, for example, point out what a 
great public service Paul Anderson rendered in digging up 
the Teapot Dome frauds and starting the whole train of 
events which led to the unveiling of the oil scandals. 

On the whole, however, this is a very competent study, the 
Ph. D. type of research. It leaves the field open for a book 
that will deal less with the technicalities of Washington re- 
porting and more with the personalities of the members of 
the corps and their actual achievements. But as a reference 
volume Mr. Rosten’s thesis will have lasting value. 

OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


E. S. P. 


NEW FRONTIERS OF THE MIND. By J. B. Rhine. Farrar 
and Rinehart. $2.50. 


DPD: RHINE, in his experiments which have become 
famous, proves the existence of extra-sensory percep- 
tion in the following manner: He shuffles a deck of twenty- 
five cards consisting of five sets of symbols, five in each set 
(five circles, five crosses, five waves, five squares, five stars). 
The subject, separated from the deck of cards by meters or 
miles, must guess the sequence, card for card. According to 
the theory of probability the subject would guess correctly an 
average of five cards out of twenty-five if repeated experi- 
ments were made. However, the use of the theory of prob- 
ability has already been strongly attacked in this case. Be this 
as it may, some of Dr. Rhine’s subjects strike a higher 
average, guessing six cards out of twenty five: and in three 
out of hundreds of thousands of experiments the entire 
sequence of the cards was guessed correctly. According to 
Dr. Rhine, this cannot be a matter of chance but must be 
due to “‘extra-sensory perception,” or, as Dr. Rhine calls it 
with rationalized mysticism, “E. S. P.” 
The situation is both embarrassing and paradoxical for the 
reviewer: embarrassing because he cannot oppose a single 
periment of his own to Dr. Rhine’s hundreds of thousands; 
iradoxical because his ske pticism is based on instinct, while 
Ir. Rhine, the mystic, appeals to experience. The mystic 
eems to be the progressive, the skeptic, the conservative. 
How would you examine the girl who roomed next to you 
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if she were to come to you with the news that she « 

what you were doing in your room in spite of the wal! }, 
tween? Would you give her five cards always beari; 
same symbols? Would you give her the advantag: 
chance to make a hit each fifth time? Would you tel! 
advance what kind of symbols she would have to gues 
time? On the contrary, your method would be more : 

and more severe. “All right,” you would say, “go ¢ 
room, Miss Black.” And now you would put on the table jp 
rotation a rose, a mustard-pot, yourself, a painting by Vap 
Gogh; and each time you would call out: “Please, Mic 
Black, what was it this time?’’ Now if Miss Black real}; 
recognized the mustard-pot as a mustard-pot in spite of the 
intervening wall, then you would take off your hat or rep; 
another room or employ Miss Black as a detective. If, hoy 
ever, she identified the mustard-pot as ‘The Last Supper c”” by 
Leonardo “quite plainly,” then you would give her politely to 
understand that you had nothing to fear from her. Until 
Miss Black has corroborated Dr. Rhine’s results we have no 
reason to accept them. 

Although more natural and more amusing, the method | 
have outlined is equally as scientific as Dr. Rhine’s. It can also 
be repeated a hundred thousand times. It also has its prob. 
ability quotient. However, its value is equal to zero, because 
it is as good as out of the question that anyone will guess 
the mustard-pot, although by this method one hit would rep- 
resent a tremendously powerful proof, much more powerful 
than the hits in the experiments of Dr. Rhine. 

If there is such a thing as extra-sensory experience, why 
should it be confirmed by insignificant playing cards 
which man has no vital contacts at all? Nothing is more im- 
portant in testing an ability than the right choice of the 
object. The ability of man to love is not tested by his rela 
tion to matches. The child knows how to find the mother's 
breast without ever having seen it before. Here we have 2 
vital and at the same time presensory relation. Even the exam- 
ples given by Dr. Rhine himself to explain the necessity 
experiment are examples of vital nearness which make sensory 
experience, analogous to instinct, relatively unnecessary. His 
experience with media proved the same. Nevertheless, instead 
of testing the plausible relation between intimacy and telep 
athy, he tests the ability to identify pasteboard cards. 

Let us assume, for argument’s sake, that our neighbor 
Miss Black, really “saw” successfully. She did not see any 
thing supernatural. She saw only playing cards or mustard 
pots. It is important to emphasize this in order to prevent 
Rhine experiments from being wrongly exploited, not least 
by Dr. Rhine himself. What was unusual in Miss Black's 

case, assuming her success, was that she had an experience 
independent of individual organs. 

It is our everyday experience to transfer to our minds | 
tures of the world outside us. Yet it is not the pictures tha 
hit our eyes and ears but innumerable physical stimuli w! 
only later are converted into pictures. Whether these st 
act upon the individual organ or, in a manner as 
tested, on all of Miss Black, whether the eye or the 
organism does the converting, is of secondary importanc« 
though it may be interesting to investigate this organ 
works like one organ. 

E. S. P. becomes miraculous—and then in a very sus} 
sense-—only if any and all physical relation betwee 
Black and the playing cards or the mustard-pot is deni 
the relation is represented as “purely spiritual.”” This | 
Dr. Rhine does, enthusiastically, and when he does 
no longer standing on scientific ground. G. S. ANI 
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International Brigade 


\TEER IN SPAIN. By John Sommerfield. Alfred A. 


OHN SOMMERFIELD can write. And not only about 
idencies of war but of the sudden hush that comes 
sensitive mind engaged in that enterprise. Test him 
oe before he reaches battle or afterward; for 








it the train journey through France on page 11, when 

y Van <citement mounts to its proper expression in his descrip- 
Miss f the train’s passage through the ee 

the into sleeping siesta eouiing upon ‘the windows of 

es and across shivering grass, freezing small animals 


mesS .. -« 


iin, in a detail, he catches the exact way in which a 

Fy tough sighs the word Merde and places him as that 

Until very type of haggard and wistful melancholy, the circus boy 
m Picasso has given perpetuity. 

not simply war which Sommerfield is thus approach- 

e is going to join the International Brigade. As I 


ma eat write, carpenters are banging in the next room, white 
prob. paper is under my hand; normally these things are more 
Ause vivid to me now than the war in Spain, even if images go 
Buess y of the red-black, windy ghost of burning Villanueva, or 
1 rep t-away stork’s nest tumbling on to dead men from 
vertu Brunete tower. But when an old I. B. man says ‘International 
Brigade” he is in the line. And Sommerfield’s book has that 

>, why ality throughout. He makes you feel again what we all felt, 
with @ that entn y into the I. B. was like stepping into the living stream 


story, that it was the substantial and glorious embodi- 
f the tradition of struggling peoples. We could sing 


C'est la lutte finale” with a new and joyous feeling. Was it, 
rs s it simply a defense of bourgeois democracy ? 
> S You run up against the sense of embodied tradition 


hout the book. Take the passage on page 41, where 
es are handed out: 

I experienced a pang of delight, something far deeper than 
ny sensation that could simply have been caused by the fact of 
iving a rifle; and it certainly had nothing to do with any feel- 

ings about being able to kill people with it; it was something 
else, something that because of long-held beliefs and feelings 

le this moment significant, a fulfilment that came with a 

sense of inevitability, so that I suddenly realized that all along 

tard I had expected it to happen, that the moment would come .. . 
1 which I would find myself with a rifle in my hand to de- 
nd the things in which I believed. 


slack’s Many will read this book out of romantic wish-fulfilment ; 
why shouldn't they? They will learn what it feels like to be 
soldier of the world’s good fortune, for this book is 
honest about war. The English were singing “She was poor 
he was honest’’ while the wondering French listened. 
Song of oppressed and downtrodden people, sung by the 
English; and immediately, in the same paragraph, Sommer- 
tield records with precision the before-battle state of mind, 
the wild joy, the troubled delight, when a man examines his 
ourage and probes into his fear of death 
Everything seems to be in this short book. During that 
ong, brilliant bleakness of Jarama the boys must have asked 
me a hundred times to get them oil to clean the carbon- 
ited rifle barrels. Well, Sommerfield grows a little cocky 
in one place, because, as he says, he had “the only little 
bottle of oil in the war, I believe." At the other end of the 
scale read what he says on page 115 about the exact sort of 
legradation he felt during one of those crises of mind- 
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Counter-Attack 
in Spain 


BY RAMON J. SENDER 


SENDER’s BOOK, let me say deliberately, 
is easily the best that has come out of 
Spain as yet. It has well nigh everything. 
Sender, one of the most interesting writers 
of contemporary Spain, has had the im- 
mense opportunity of courage. He has 
taken part in exciting battles and he is so 
convinced a democratic idealist that he 
can write dispassionately of them; or to 
say it better, his passions are utterly 
honest. In this book of Sender’s the reader 
will find a trustworthy way into a tremen- 
dous experience.” — Ra/ph Bates, author of 
“Lean Men” and “The Olive Field” in the 
Saturday Review. $3.00. 


Plot and 


Counterplot 
IN CENTRAL EUROPE 
BY M. W. FODOR 


“Fut of the unexpected information that 
made ‘Inside Europe’ such good reading. 
Fodor 1s one of the best-informed journal- 
ists alive.” Illustrated $3.50 


MATT 


“Most comprehensive knowledge of 
Central Europe... ” John Gunther 


TULL 


HOUGHTON 











MIFFLIN CO. 
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murdering horror when the trembling body aches for just 
one moment of quiet withdrawal from the uproar. There is 
no rhetoric in “Volunteer in Spain,” but there is thrilling de- 
scription and a sensitively organized procession of imagery, 
and sometimes there comes a passage of moving poetry, as in 
the beautiful section on the night by the lonely river. He 
was moved there, and I believe grateful in all his heart to 
feel, during that mortal and searching hush, the old stirring 
of the sense of beauty; one can feel it in his words. Strange 
amalgam of fear and joy, of superficial cynicism and cemented 
belief, of simplicity and revolutionary ardor, of toughness 
and tenderness; this is a book of the International Brigade. 
RALPH BATES 


Thoreau Revisited 


THE WORKS OF THOREAU. Selected and Edited by 
Henry S. Canby. Houghton Mifflin Company. $5. 

WALDEN, AND OTHER WRITINGS OF HENRY 
DAVID THOREAU. Edited by Brooks Atkinson. Mod- 


ern Library. 95 cents 


HESE two books, published almost simultaneously, pro 

vide the ordinary reader with nearly all that he will 
ever need of Thoreau’s writing. Both of them include 
“Walden” entire, most ol “A Week,” and parts of 1 ape 
Cod." Both wisely exclude “A Yankee in Canada,” and, not 
so wisely, the ‘Familiar Letters.” In the larger volume there 
is a generous representation of Thoreau’s Journals, skilfully 
rearranged and “compounded” according to topics. Mr. At- 
kinson’s collection is a book for the pocket and knapsack 
Mr. Canby’'s, intended for the library shelves, attempts much 
more, but does not justify its title. It does not comprise ‘‘the 
works of Thoreau” in a ‘‘one-volume edition’”’ but is a selec- 
tion from those works, and to some extent a rearrangement 
of them, according to one man’s opinion of what Thoreau 
was and had to say. As such, it is a job well done. 

Writers about Thoreau have seldom managed to be mod 
erate in praise or blame of him, perhaps because he was 
himself habitually violent in both of these emoticnal indul 
gences. We tend just now to overpraise him, as if to atonc 
for a long misunderstanding, or, it may be, to hold him up 
as a shining example of certain American virtues which are 
now in danger. Regarding him, correctly, as the ideal op 
posite of our pusillanimous Babbittry, we sometimes allow 
ourselves to speak of him as though he had been in all ways 
deeply wise and greatly good. But Henry Thoreau has had 
champions enough. Now he needs critics who will present 
him for what he really was: a man of high fortitude, noble 
character, and fine intelligence, but yet a man harsh, angular, 
acrid, bristling with faults and prejudices, and not a little 
bewildered by a world which he hardly tried to under 
stand 

There is more of championship than of criticism in the 
editorial introductions to these two volumes. Mr. Canby calls 
Thoreau “a poet-naturalist . probably the best in any 
literature.” One thinks of Lucretius, Maurice de Guérin, 
Richard Jefferies, Edward Thomas, and W. H. Hudson. Mr 
Atkinson says that because Thoreau’s mind was clear he stated 
facts accurately. One remembers Thoreau’s assertion, in “Caps 
Cod.” that the English downs are made of sand. One recalls 
his frequently absurd etymologies and his lifelong confusion 
of the hermit thrush with the wood thrush. Mr. Atkinson 
avers that Thoreau, at his best, “wrote the most vigorous and 
pithy prose in American literature."” Mr. Canby believes that 
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“Thoreau's best prose is as good as any written in }); 
tury,” and, indeed, that “it is the best American Prose eve, 
written.’ With such assertions of personal taste the: 
no disputing, although there may be strong disa 
among those who recall the prose style of Landor, N 
Huxley, or Hawthorne. Anyone can discover for elf 
however, that the prose of Henry Thoreau is deficic 

chief of all prose virtues—that is, in concatenation 

tonic, or what the French call ordonnance. Often 

and brilliant in the single sentence, he is weak in p. 
structure and incapable of building larger literary , E 
this reason he never made a book that holds togethe: 

a well-rounded essay. At his best he was a writer of 


Novem 














a lesser Joubert, and not a master of prose style in 
and more difficult constructions. 





Thoreau’s style was emphatic rather than cleat 
thought shows rather an extravagant violence than 
energy. Like many other men of his time he was 
and for ill, a highly self-conscious rhetorician, oft 
concerned with the sound of a phrase than with its 
meaning, and more anxious for the effect he wa 
than for the sober truth. Even about himself and 
work in life his thought was confused and inconsist 
fact appears to be that he simply did not have the 
whereby a really first-rate mind wins ultimately th: 
clear self-knowledge and to mastery of its means of expre 
sion. 

Under these circumstances one can understand th 
sion of Thoreau’s editors and critics. On one and ¢! 
page Mr. Canby says that Thoreau was “‘a Puritan in | 
sense of that word” and also that he was “determir 
what he wanted.’’ But one had thought of the Purit 
person determined to act not according to his own 
will—a thing that may be said of any criminal— 
according to the will of God. Mr. Canby also tell 
Thoreau’s controlling purpose was “to set forth 
‘the perfect correspondence of Nature to man.’ ” Th: 
ology is imposing, but the record of Thoreau’s life 
show that he worked at this high task in a strang 
mittent way, and also that he understood the Swede: 
doctrine of “correspondence” rather vaguely if at a 

With these defects, however, Henry Thoreau rer 
of the most stimulating, companionable, and endurin 
that this country has produced. His influence, alrea 
will be extended by these two books. 
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The Mercury Theater 


AST week I had occasion to speak of a prod 



















“Antony and Cleopatra” which, as it turned o 
before my review appeared. It cost, I am told, 
$100,000, and the best way to forget the whole un! 
business is to consider instead the performance of 
Caesar’ at Orson Welles’s new Mercury Theater. M: 








with his bare stage and his actors costumed in the cons 





clothes of today, must have spent about as little as ® ! 
possible to spend on a commercial production for Bri 
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has achieved a performance which nearly everyone 
to find as absorbing as any seen in New York for 






year. 

ly all Shakespeare’s plays could be performed far 
pon a bare platform than surrounded, as they usually 
paraphernalia which seem to have been designed by 
- without the slightest sense of what will emphasize 
t will muffle or impede the action. But the beauty of 
icular performance lies not merely in its simplicity 
' - adaptation of that simplicity to the requirements 
of a specific work. Probably none of the other plays by 
Shakespeare is as simple and direct as this one. If it is pro- 
| at all it is profound only in the bare Roman fashion. 
e no fancies and few Elizabethan overtones. There 
‘re no meanings which the words do not express, and neither 
jo the words ever mean or even suggest more than the action 
Thus the whole play is a perfect piece of rhetoric 
nse that the expression is, without excess or defect, 
to the thing said. Moreover, the story is a perfectly 
straightforward story of a conspiracy which went wrong for 
¢ ple reason that conspiracy, being a corrupt thing, 
; ttracts to itself men who are corrupted. As acted 
| Mr. Welles’s bare stage, it tells that story and suggests 
th without doing or attempting to do more. From the 
ht of dark recesses the characters emerge into the 
y their say or do their deeds, and that is enough not 
to hold an audience tense through an hour and three- 
of uninterrupted action, but to send them away 
» in their minds both the meaning and the feel of 

y in a tottering world. 
( and his aides are costumed in modern military 
but the effect of that is chiefly only what the effect 
ff modern dress was in the “Hamlet” performed here some 
. Everyday dress helps the actors to feel that the 
are to be spoken, not intoned like rituals, and it is 
pted by the audience as a convention rather easier 
than costumes too unfamiliar not to be distracting. 
Perl Mr. Welles means it to go a little bit farther by 
) suggest a parallel between the dying republic of 
Rome and the world of today, in which dictators are rising 
Caesar rose; but there is no forcing of the parallel 
ind no distortion of Shakespeare's play to point a modern 
Mr. Welles does give his conspirators the turned-up 
irs and turned-down hat brims, as well as the threat- 
ipassive faces, which we have come to associate with 
ga , but the effect which he gets seems to me perfectly 
, and with only a slight modification of the original 





the overwhelming of the poor foolish poet, Cinna, 
ettably sinister thing. If this “Julius Caesar” is not 
that of the Elizabethans it emphasizes nothing 

modern reader of the play could well avoid see- 


Welles promises a series chosen from a list which 
Henry IV” and ‘The Duchess of Malfi.’” Neither 
or the other could be successfully played in pre- 

ume manner as “‘Julius Caesar,” but unless the 

e of the latter is the result of almost incredible 
ne it is not likely that either will be; for the most 

, thing about the whole enterprise is the convic- 
ts that the opening performance is not the result 
on to some cult of stagecraft but of an imagination 
ped the fact that “Julius Caesar” could be effec- 





iyed in precisely this manner. 
JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 
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BURNING | 
QUESTION 


Making Your Living 


in a Monopolized W orld 


By Louts WALLIS 


Formerly of the 
Federal Department of Labor 


Every intelligent person confronted by 
the necessity of making a living amidst the 
confusion of today is vitally concerned with 
this little book which can be read through 
in about an hour. It shows that neither 
communism nor fascism is the way out for 
America, and that the progress of democ- 
racy is by way of “middle ground” between 
extremes. The book is not only for the gen- 
eral reader, but for speakers preparing for 
addresses on social action. Most of the 
material has appeared in the Christian 
Century. 


Pocket size, 75 cents, from your 
bookseller, or send check direct to— 


WILLETT, CLARK & CO. 
440 SOUTH DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER— 23 issues of the 
Manchester Guardian Weekly for 5] 


To form sound judgments on the crucial events in Europe and 
China, you require complete unbiased news from abroad and candid 
interpretations prepared by the best minds in England 

For more than a century, The Manchester Guardian has been recog- 
nized as Europe's leading liberal paper. It presents to well-informed 
English speaking people who live outside of England the complete 
news of public affairs plus interpretation from the critical, liberal 
point of view. As the weekly edition of the Manchester Guardian 
Daily, it offers, too, the most interesting of the special articles which 
have appeared in the Davly on a great variety of events—political, 
historical, economic, religious, literary, dramatic and scientific 

In actual square inches devoted to editorial matter, each issue 
measures the equivalent of 66 pages of the ordinary American news 
weekly 

Hundreds of Nation readers find The Manchester Guardian Weekly 
indispensable. We think that you will, too, if you take advantage of 
our offer of thirteen weeks for one dollar—less than 8c a copy 
including postage from Manchester, England, to your home 


Mail the order form 


THE MANCHESTER 

GUARDIAN WEEKLY, 

224 West 42nd Street, 

New York City. 

I enclose a dollar for — 
your 13 weeks’ trial offer 

of THE MANCHESTER 

GUARDIAN WEEKLY. - 


at once! 
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THEATRES 











THE THEATRE GUILD presents 


The ALFRED LUNT and LYNN FONTANNE 


Production of JEAN GIRADOUX’S COMEDY 


AMPHITRYON 38 


Adapted by 8S. N. BEHRMAN 
with ALFRED LUNT LYNN FONTANNE 


and a distinguished caat 
SHUBER 


THEA., 44th St., W. of Broadway. Evgs. 8:40 
Mats. THURS. & SAT., 2:40. 300 Seats $1.10 





GASTON BATY’'S Dramatization of 
FLAUBERT'S Celebrated Novel 


MADAME BOVARY 


with 
CONSTANCE CUMMINGS 
and a distinguished cast 
Play adapted by BENN W. LEVY 


7 EA., 44th St., W. of Broad y. 
BROADHURST ng 3:30. Mate, Shan. & 2:30 





SIDNEY HOWARD'S new play 


THE GHOST OF YANKEE DOODLE 


with 
ETHEL BARRYMORE and DUDLEY DIGGES 


GUILD THEA.,, 52d St., West of Broadway. Evgs. 8:30 
Matinees THURSDAY & SATURDAY, 2:30 





(“THE MOST EXCITING STUFF BEING WRITTEN FOR 








\THE AMERICAN THEATRE.” —W atts, Herald Tribune 
THE GROUP THEATRE presente CLIFFOR) ODETS’ 


“GOLDEN BOY” 


with FRANCES FARMER, LUTHER ADLER, MORRIS CARNOVSKY, 
JULES GARFIELD, ROMAN BOLNEN, ELIA KAZAN 


BELASCO THEATRE, 44th Street, East of Broadway 
Eves.: 8:40. Mats.: Thurs. and Sat. 2:40 











SY MPOSIU M—BANGUET 





SYMPOSIUM 








and Banquet 


TWENTY YEARS OF 
THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


Rosoff’s Oxford Room, 147 W. 43rd Street 
FRIDAY EVENING, December third 
3 
Eugene Lyons James T. Farrell 
Sidney Hook Carlo Tresca 
DINNER at 7 P. M. 
Auspices: 


PIONEER PUBLISHERS, 100 Fifth Avenue, AL 4-4950 


Ludwig Lore 
James P. Cannon 


TICKET $1.50 








CHINA 











CHINA SPEAKS TO YOU— 


Lin Yutang, author; Si-lan Chen, dancer; Professor 
Heng-chih Tao, educator; See Gong Music Institute. 
Maxwell Stewart, Associate Editor, The Nation, Chm 


BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
10 Lafayette Street 
(one block from all subways, Atlantic Avenue station) 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 8:30 P. M. 
Ausp. and ticket The American Friends of the Chinese People 
168 West 23rd Street CHelsea 3-7674 
erved 99c; Orchestra 49c; Balcony 39c 











RESORT 





MADISON AVE.AT THIRD ST.LAKEWOOD,N.J. 


Private Baths—Private Sun Porches—South- 
ern Exposure. All sport facilities. Intel- 
ligent supervision of diets. Moderate rates. 


M. SCHWARTE, B.N. Phone Lakewood 555. 
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RECORDS 


N ) AHLER’S talents were not suited to his aspir 
preoccupied with large philosophical then 

wished to carry on the tradition of large-scale sympho: 

struction, when by musical nature he was a lyricist and 

a composer of small forms. This is true also of B; 

whose best works are his sets of variations in which | 

duces a large form by the process of writing a cum 

series of small ones; and one of the finest of these 

Variations on a Theme of Haydn, superbly performed 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony under Toscanini, has been 

issued in a two-record set ($4.50) by Victor. Mahler's talent 

on the other hand, find their inevitable employment in his s 

cycles, and most impressively in ‘Das Lied von der Erde 

pressive’ is intended here in its literal sense: I am impre 

the feeling which the work communicates, the highly indi, 

processes of Mahler’s musical thinking, his individual 

the resources of music for his purpose. Columbia ha 

a recording (seven records, $14) of an actual performance of 




















the work by the Vienna Philharmonic with Kerstin Thorborg 


and Charles Kullman under the direction of Bruno Walter 
The performance is excellent; Thorborg’s singing, in par 
ticular, is magnificent; and the recording is very good except 
for the sharpness of the violins that was noticeable 
Walter's recording of Brahms’s Third, and that can 
duced somewhat by use of cactus needles. 

I looked forward to hearing the English madrigal 
by Columbia in a three-record set ($3.50), and was dis. 
appointed by the heaviness and insensitiveness in the singing 
of this exquisitely wrought music. It is written for five voice 
and Lehman Engel has recorded it with eighteen—his entir 
group of Madrigal Singers. If you want to hear Morley’s 
‘My bonnie lass she smileth” as it should sound, get the 
Victor record made by the London Madrigal Group. On the 
other hand Columbia's two-record set ($3) of Mozart's Tri 
K. 564 and the second movement of the Trio K. 542 was 
delightful surprise: the music is the mature Mozart speaking 
very simply and charmingly; the playing of Mme Walter 
Lang, Walter Kagi, and Franz Hindermann has the deceptive 
simplicity of consummate art. Nor was I prepared for the 
strange and moving quality of an unfamiliar Chorale-Prelude 
of Bach, “Das alte Jahr vergangen ist,” coupled with “Christ 
lag in Todesbanden” on a Columbia single ($1). Playing 
by Edouard Commette and recording are adequate. 

With Szigeti one looks forward and is never disappointed 
and this time there are superlative performances of Hindel’s 
Sonata in D (Columbia: two records, $2) and Mozart's in E 
minor (one record, $1.50). So with Gieseking’s performances 
of Debussy’s “Goldfish” and Ravel's “Ondine” ($1.50). Anc 
on still another Columbia single ($1.50) is the charming 
Gretry-Mottl Ballet Suite beautifully played by the Brussels 
Conservatory Orchestra under Defauw. As for Victor, it offers 
a superb record ($2) of the Introduction to Moussorgsky 
“Khovantchina’” made by the Boston Symphony under Kous 
sevitzky; an excellent new version of Tchaikovsky's Violin 
Concerto made by Heifetz and the London Philharmonic 
under Barbirolli (four records, $8); and a two-record se 
($4.50) of Bach’s Peasant Cantata No. 212, which I find as 
boring as anything unearthed by the small independent com 
panies. Victor's surfaces, I regret to report, are now also al- 
flicted with loose residue B. H. HAGGIN 
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THE ARTIS 


The Candid Camera 




















pe S are the great democratic form of art. And surely 

greater expansion of print-making has ever taken 

n is taking place right now through photography. We 

mped with these new prints. Where the professional 

; and lithographers have recently succeeded by quantity 

tion and mass selling in expanding their public by 

nds, the new photographic publications expand over- 

y millions. These publications reach people of every 

and among their contributors the professionals must 

compete with armies of amateurs. The Daily News alone serves 

3,000,000 people a day; Life, 1,500,000 a week; Look, 

000 every second week ; Photo-History in the neighbor- 

hood of 100,000 quarterly. From amateurs Life alone re- 

ceives 200 batches of photographs every day. If other evi- 

fence were needed of the ubiquity of candid cameras one 

might point to the flash bulbs carried by night-club cigarette 

girls and to boys in boarding-school talking shutters and 

range-finders as knowingly as they once talked carburetors 
and mufflers. 

Certain technical inventions seem at first glance to explain 
the new craze, notably the invention of the miniature camera. 
Whatever its own merits or defects, it has revolutionized the 
whole field, bringing about instruments that work faster, more 
handily, under conditions recently impossible. Very roughly 
stated, the ‘‘fast’’ lens in average use today can gather some 
nine times as much light on the film as the “fast’’ lens current 
in 1925; the film itself, meanwhile, is three times as sensi- 
tive; the combination of lens and film will, roughly speaking, 
give a picture with something like a thirtieth of the light once 
needed, or, with the same light, in a thirtieth of the time. 
Instantaneous exposures have been speeded to one one-thou- 
sandth on the candid cameras, while laboratories figure regu- 
larly in the hundred-thousandths. No wonder the new process 
of photography enlists hobbyists, amateurs, and new profes- 


And yet, if such were the inventions, what caused them? 
it was the urge to command and preserve an image instantly, 
anywhere, of anything occurring here or anywhere else, as if 
one were present to see it with one’s own eyes. This aim is 
still far from realized; but during the past year we have seen 
it on its way with terrifying vividness. There were people 
who observed in the Translux Theater one night the horrible 
burning, before their very eyes, of the Zeppelin they had just 
seen in the afternoon lazing over a humdrum city. 

Artists sensed the aim of photography at the very start, and 
alled it “camera realism.” Maybe “actuality” would be a 
better word. In the news magazines we feel that it is an 
actual soldier we see struck by an actual bullet in Spain; 
though the operating room is inaccessible, we see an actual 
operation on a human brain; the photo-finish shows the race 
that was too quick for the judges’ eyes; we are given no 
substitute but the wing of an actual pigeon even when its 
movement is so slowed that we can observe the “feathering” 
on the return stroke; and we are equally certain of the actual 
impact of a cosmic ray on an atom of lead. 

Now that newspapers can furnish, within an hour, finished 
prints of events across the continent, transmitted by wire and 
photo-electric cell: and now that television makes the con- 
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nection instantaneous with no intermediary print, o 
photography at its best, there need be no surprise | 
attitude toward the new images is different from our 
toward artists’ inventions. The distinction is vita 
contact with actuality is involved in our very surviva 
out it we lose power, if not life itself. 

This literalness which is the camera's strength 
firmly grasped, because it is also the camera's weak: 
literal is not in itself the real, which is vastly mor: 
hensive. Great draftsmen have had the advantage 
able to peel off this outer layer of appearances. | 
pictures of the camera need art—a special camera 
permit us to see through this outer layer, to reach th 
the inner reality of the scene. The camera is a dece; 
partial conventionalization of the human mechanis: 

It has a lens but lacks, for example, any equivalen 
sense of touch that organically modifies all our own 
images. The result is a series of ludicrous err vl 
sist unnoticed in even our best photograp. 
matters that would seem automatic, such as perspe 
own judgment of perspective is tied up with our 
touch; the camera, lacking an equivalent, is just as 
not to pile objects, near and far, all needle-shar; 
single plane. And so it goes, through a whole | 
deficiencies of film and paper. At every stage the pro 
be manipulated to “correct” it. The finished pictur 
from a simple automatic record, even if it has not been s 
as breathed on by that old villain, the retoucher. 

Now every artifice and every trick on the hard 
reality seems to present its own blind alley and snare 
victims. Our lives are cluttered with ‘“‘camera angles’ and 
other tricks which Mr. Agha in the latest ““U. S. Came: 
has listed to the extent of a page. All these aberrat 
precious to their perpetrators, and all kill the raw 
with which the camera record began. 

Is there, then, no hope for really great pictu: 
cameras? There is, and we can do more than just wait for 
“the man behind the lens.'" We can appreciate his problem 
This man may be expected to work in a special photographic 
way. His products must retain the sharp record of actuality 
of objective things, that is the essence of the camera image 
He is cut off from setting the stage with vast groups, as did 
Veronese or Raphael, because they would remain mere 
tableaux of posing models. He cannot amplify volumes i 
the manner of Rubens, nor run an expressive line over the 
plate in the manner of Rembrandt. Indeed, the direct touch 
of his own hand seems to be the one instrument he may not 
use. He is denied the sentiency of this hand because it would 
destroy the value of the lens: its unique, literal, impersonal, 
and automatic precision. He works with his lens and chem 
icals to etch a print with light; not as a mechanic or manual 
worker but in a sense as a director and organizer of light 

It is not proved that there could not be a photographer 4s 
great as Rembrandt. Neither is it certain that the best single 
photograph of a year might not fall to a man of less skill 
and native insight, happily placed at a telling actual 
However this may be, the current search for the 
shot is extremely healthy. It is leading away from the | 
treatment of small subjects to the heat and urgency of hum 
life. In the latest ‘‘U. S$. Camera” the “news” shots 
indispensable ones. By anonymous press photograp! 
made such unforgettable prints as the Morgan par: 
tense apprehension, heads forward, fingers croo 
glittering ; or the refugee mother nursing her child 
epic Negro striding on the levee in the chain gang anc 
ing all hell in the face. DOUGLAS HA 
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Nazi News Service 
Dear Sirs: Thanks to a remarkable radio 
ission device, the patent for which 
is | by the German electrical firm, 
Siemens and Halske, the Nazis are gain- 
it ntrol of the news published in 
pal jutside Germany which it will be 
~y dificult to break, which in fact is 
) grow stronger as time goes on. 
rman word Presseschreibfunk is 
d for this ingenious new method of 
news distribution, which may be roughly 
ibed as wireless teleprinting or tele- 
oe. The Presseschreibfunk does the 
same thing as a teleprinter, but instead 
sing cables as its transmitting me- 
ises wireless. The immense ad- 
; in respect to speed, freedom 
) mechanical interruptions, and 

ipness are at once obvious. 

The operator of the Presseschreibfunk 
transmission system—also called the 

Hell system” after its inventor—is the 
German News Agency of Berlin, which 
s linked with the European cartel of 
news agencies consisting of Reuters, 
Agence Havas, Agenzia Stefani, Fabra, 
Avala, and a few smaller agencies. Mes- 
sages sent out by this system are tapped 
out on a keyboard at the office of the 
agency, automatically transmitted by ra- 
dio, picked up by receiving stations any- 
where in the world, and automatically 
decoded and printed. Translation is of 
course still necessary and is done at the 
receiving end. 

The required apparatus for receiving 
the Hell Service is leased to the various 
news agencies at very low rates. It can be 
installed on payment of only a few 
hundred marks, and three months’ trial 
is allowed without payment of a hiring 
fee. The transmissions are in German 
and French. The service begins at 7 
a.m. in German. At 7:15 the same mes- 
sage Is sent out in French. Transmission 
continues thus throughout the day until 
half an hour after midnight. At present, 
the Germans claim, the newspapers of 

European countries except Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Austria are receiving 


Neu 
WS 


The picture of Nazi Germany which 
rvice presents is of course the 
‘ which the German government 
wishes the outside world to see. This 
does not mean, however, that the serv- 
insists solely of propaganda pieces. 





Letters to the Editors 


Dr. Goebbels is shrewd enough to know 
that the foreign news agencies, and the 
newspapers which these agencies serve, 
would not buy a service of that kind 
Indeed, in order to make the Hell Serv- 
ice attractive to foreign customers, the 
German News Agency occasionally offers 
items which are not to be found in the 
German newspapers. The same methods 
of suppression and emphasis are applied 
to the reporting of events in other coun- 
tries, for the Presseschreibfunk offers a 
world news service. All day long thou- 
sands of words whitewashing Italy, 
Japan, and fascist movements anywhere, 
and subtly blackening the non-fascist 
countries—especially the U. S. S. R., the 
French Popular Front government, and 
Loyalist Spain—are poured into the 
news agencies of Europe and by them 
passed on, if in diminished quantity, to 
their clients. 

The Germans hope, doubtless not with- 
out reason, to get the cooperation of the 
other European agencies in the develop- 
ment and extension of the Hell Serv- 
ice. According to Swedish newspapers, 
it was the principal subject discussed 
at the annual conference of the allied 
agencies held in Stockholm last year. 
Even the big French agency, Havas, sub- 
scribes to the Hell Service, as a check, 
it is said, on the news sent by its own 
Berlin bureau. Havas maintains that it 
does not circulate the Hell messages to 
its clients. In Poland, Yugoslavia, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, and Greece the Presse- 
schreibfunk has served the Nazis well in 
preparing the ground for their push to 
the East. And it has given them a means 
of putting over Nazi sales talk which 
can only be countered by the supply of 
an even cheaper and faster news service. 
So far no such service is in sight. 

ALEXANDER HENDERSON 
London, November 5 


Jingoes of 1937 


Dear Sirs: Many of the 1917 anti-war 
liberals, pseudo-pacifists, and revolution- 
ary defeatists have gone over to the 
jingoes in 1937. One of the most amaz- 
ing developments of our age, it seems 
to me, is that the people one could ordi- 
narily count on to fight for peace now 
cry for war, for that is what the agitation 
for collective security must lead to ulti- 
mately. 





A realistic analysis of the respective 
roles of the fascist nations and the so 
called democracies in present-day inter 
national politics reveals the hypocrisy of 
England and France, which, while pro 
claiming their desire for peace, carry on 
unremitting warfare against the “have 
not” nations. Certainly the democracies 
wage war on the fascist nations. How 
else can one interpret their consistent 
denial to German, Italy, and Japan the 
right to outlets for the products of their 
industry and to access to raw materials? 
How ludicrous is the situation when a 
bloated British Empire, fresh from the 
slaughter of Indian, Irish, Afghan, and 
other colonial peoples, is hailed as the 
savior of the world’s peace! The Soviet 
Union alone among the larger nations of 
the world seeks peace without ulterior 
motives. 

Only united action by the real “‘have- 
nots’ of the world—the workers, the 
farmers, the colonials—cutting across 
racial and national boundaries, against 
the “haves” of every country, can win for 
the world freedom from the savagery of 
war. Support of one bandit state, attempt- 
ing to protect its booty, against another 
bandit state, anxious for a share in the 
loot, can lead but to disaster, as Mr. 
Stone should recognize. 

BRENDAN SEXTON 
New York, November 17 


A Prisoner of Franco 


Dear Sirs: My brother Edward was 
captured by Franco's forces on February 
15 together with twenty other American 
volunteers. For all these many months 
no word has been heard from him, and 
my mother is slowly being driven crazy. 
Since the battalion records were captured 
at the same time, for months we did not 
even know what had happened to him. 
It was only recently that we learned 
through the Friends of the Abraham 
Lincoln Brigade that he had been taken 
prisoner. 

We do not know now whether he is 
in a fascist prison camp or has faced a 
firing squad. I have written and cabled 
to General Franco, but to no avail. I 
have appealed to President Roosevelt 
and to Secretary of State Hull, but still 
no action. 

I appeal to your readers to help us, 
by writing to President Roosevelt and 
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Secretary of State Hull insisting that they 
investigate the fate and whereabouts of 
my brother and his twenty colleagues. 
We feel that only the pressure of public 
opinion will force the government to 
act. GRACE FREED 
New York, November 16 


Prevention Better Than Cure 


Dear Sirs: 1 have been interested in the 
irticles and letters in your columns on 
silicosis and especially in the program 
for labor that Mr. Kindner presented in 
your issue of November 15. It seems 
extraordinary that the whole matter of 
prevention is ignored although it affects 
many times the number of workers that 
his plan touches. 

Foundries, mines, granite-cutting 
sheds, and other dusty places can be 
made safe by the installation of exhaust 
equipment. If iabor would concentrate 
on a preventive program, Mr. Lindner’s 
could be dispensed with, except that part 
providing for compensation of men al- 
ready incapacitated. The dust should be 
removed, not the men. His suggestion 
merely means that where one diseased 
worker would be removed, another 
healthy one would presumably be hired 
to fill the job, and in turn become af- 
flicted. 

Some unions, the painters, for in- 
stance, have already made surveys of the 
hazards their member are exposed to. If 
this example were followed in other 
hazardous industries, labor would know 
what the risks are and what preventive 
measures have been developed to over- 
come them. With this knowledge as a 
basis, labor should see to it that preven- 
tive measures are adopted. 

H. N. LAWSON, Managing Editor, 

Journal of Industrial Hygiene and 

Toxicology, Harvard School of 
Public Health 


Boston, November 17 


California Liberals Meet 


Dear Sirs: Submerging their differences 
and party affiliations, representatives of 
the labor, farmer, and professional 
classes of California met in conference 
it Fresno on October 16 and 17 and laid 
plans for a militant, permanent organ- 
ization pledged to progressive soc ial leg- 
islation. The conference was called by 
the California Committee of One Hun 
dred for Political Unity in response to 
the desire of California liberals to find 
1 means of expressing the needs of the 
people and facing the big issues of the 


day 


J. Stitt Wilson of Berkeley asserted 
in his keynote address that we could not 
separate our problems in California from 
the terrible world conflict in which the 
modern tyranny of fascism is ruthlessly 
assailing democratic rights. Analyzing 
the elections in California during the 
last six years, he came to the conclusion 
that liberals and progressives are no 
longer a struggling and baffled minority 
but now constitute a great majority of 
the voters of the state and are ready to 
avenge their defeat by the reactionaries 
that put Republican intrenched privilege 
in control of California. 

There was general agreement on broad 
principles of policy, such as betterment 
of living conditions and vigilance against 
the forces that threaten our free institu- 
tions, but upon a definite procedure for 
the correction of abuses a spirited debate 
arose. The vision of a permanent organ- 
ization whch would become an effective 
power behind elected representatives be- 
came the coordinating factor of the con- 
ference. 

Machinery was set up for the calling 
of a convention in January or February 
of next year. The convention, seating as 
delegates representatives from progres- 
sive Organizations and members of the 
enlarged Committee of One Hundred 
for Political Unity, will select a name, 
draw up a platform, indorse candidates, 
and create an organization to carry the 
campaign into the precincts. 

FLORENCE RAGLE 
Oakland, Cal., November 9 


Material Wanted 


Dear Sirs: The Society for the Psycho- 
logical Study of Social Issues has author- 
ized the preparation of a Yearbook en- 
titled “The Psychology of Industrial 
Conflict.” A responsible committee con- 
sisting of Theodore Newcomb, of Ben- 
nington College, Bennington, Vermont ; 
Keith Sward, People’s Press, New Ken- 
sington, Pennsylvania; and the writer 
(Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity) is interested in securing fresh, con- 
crete field data or documents bearing 
upon this problem from workers, em- 
ployers, public officials, and social scien- 
tists working in specialized fields. A ten- 
tative outline is available, and qualified 
persons who wish to cooperate in this 
enterprise either by submitting hitherto 
unused materials or by contributing to 
the writing of parts of the text should 
communicate with a member of the com- 
mittee. 

GEORGE W. HARTMANN, Chairman 


New York, November 18 


Station Wagon Needed 


Dear Sirs: The New Theater League ap 
the North American Committee to Aj 
Spanish Democracy are consider 
sponsoring a nation-wide tour of a 
gram of plays on Spain. The prog 
will feature the one-act play “Rem 
Pedrosito” by John Loftus, th: 
winning script of a recent contest f 
plays on Loyalist Spain run by the New 
Theater League. At the moment we are 
seeking the loan of a station wagon 
which the players may use as their tour. 
ing vehicle. 

The tour would last from eight to 
twelve weeks, and responsibility for the 
return of the wagon in good condition 
is guaranteed by both sponsoring organi- 
zations. Any readers of The Nation who 
may know of an available vehicle are 
urged to communicate with the writer 
at the New Theater League, Room 212, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

BEN IRWIN, Organizational Secretary 
New York, November 18 


CONTRIBUTORS 
VIRGINIUS DABNEY, author of “Lib. 
eralism in the South,” is the editor of 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


M. E. RAVAGE has lived abroad. prin- 
cipally in France, for the past eight 
years. His articles on European politics 
and on current events in Paris have 
made him familiar to readers of The 
Nation and other periodicals. 


LOUIS ADAMIC, one of our outstand- 
ing labor journalists, published this fall 
a new book, ‘“The House in Antigua.” 


Lk. PRENDERGAST, a journalist 
living in Mexico City, has frequently 
interpreted Mexican events for readers 
of The Nation. 


RALPH BATES is an English author 
who has lived in Spain for many years. 
After the civil war broke out he served 
for some months as an officer of the 
Fifteenth International Brigade. His most 
recent novel is “Rainbow Fish.” 
ODELL SHEPARD, professor of Eng- 
lish at Trinity College, is the author 0 
“Pedlar’s Progress: The Life of Bronson 
Alcott.” 
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